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WATERLOO, Iowa 
April 3, 1931 


Automatic Linker, Inc., 
125 West 45th Street, 
New York City, WN. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


Replying to your inquiry as to our results wit y 
matic linker, beg to advise that our experience since we 
this machine several months ago has been very satisfactory. 


There appears to be an advantage in machine linking over 
hand work in that we make more uniform links besides some saving 


in labor costs. We have had no expense for maintenance. Our 
Sausage Department is very much pleased with not only the mach- 
ine, bu! th its operation. 


Yours very truly, 
THE RATH PACKING COMPANY 
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Distributed by THE CINCINNATI BUTCHERS’ SUPPLY CORPORATION, Cincinnati and Chicago 











“Well Satisfied----with BUFFALOS!” 


Says JACOB E. DECKER & SONS, Mason City, lowa, who have 
been satisfied “BUFFALO” users for many years 







February 17, 1931. 


John E. Smith's Sons Company 
® 50 Broadway 
sal, Buffalo, N. Y. 



















Gentlemen: 


We have a number of your Sausage Machines in use 
including a No. 3 700# Buffalo Mixer, a No. 57-P 
600# Buffalo Silent Cutter, a No. 66-B Buffalo 
Grinder and several of your 500# Stuffers. We 


are pleased to advise that we are very well sat- 
isfied with all of the equipment. 

Yours truly, 

JACOB E. DECKER & SONS 

Mason City, Iowa 

Sam Grow 
S.A.Grow:E.B. Purchasing Department 


“BUFFALO” Machines are in use today in the most modern, 
successfully operated sausage plants in the country! 


JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS CO., BUFFALO, N. Y., U.S. A. 


BRANCHES: Chicago, Ill. London, Eng. Melbourne, Australia 
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Building Efficiency Into the Meat Plant 


Brine in the Required Amounts and at 
One Hundred Degrees Density Secured 
By Brine Leaching Vat of Simple Design 


VII — Reducing Labor and Expense of Brine Making 


A little thought and a small 
stock of ingenuity will often en- 
able the packer, with an ambition 
to process and manufacture at 
low cost, to improve the operating 
efficiency of some of the simple 
devices about his plant. 


Take the brine leaching vat, for 
example. It can be constructed 
so that little labor and expense 
will be required for its operation. 
Even the task of transferring the 
salt from cars to vat can be made 
an extremely simple and inexpen- 
sive operation. 


And improving the design and 
construction of this piece of sim- 
ple equipment need not detract in 
any way from its operating 
efficiency. In fact, it can be made 
to function practically automati- 
cally and positively, delivering 
100 deg. brine in all necessary 
quantities and at a speed suffii- 
cient for all needs. 


In the design of the new meat 
packing plant of Smith and Jones 
care is being taken to overlook 
no details of construction and op- 
eration that will add to the op- 
erating efficiency and keep costs 
low. Recently the brine making 
layout has come up for considera- 
tion. Dick Jones, who is the prac- 
tical operating man of the part- 
nership, has worked out a design 
which he thinks is the last word 


and which he is explaining to his 
partner, Tom Smith. Let’s listen 
in. 

This is the seventh of these talks be- 
tween two packinghouse partners on the 


design, construction, arrangement and op- 
eration of a meat packing plant. 


The first talk, reported in the November 
23, 1929, issue of THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER, was about one-gang vs. two- 
gang methods of operating hog killing 
and cutting departments, 


At the second, reported in the issue of 
March 27, 1930, it was decided the plant 
layout should be on the basis of 24-hour 
chill for hogs. 


The third, reported in the issue of May 





THE BOSS TELLS.’EM! 


17, 1939, 
partments. 


The fourth, published in the issue of 
July 19, 1930, considered the head bench 
and hog head processing. 


The fifth, in the issue of November 8, 
1930, discussed the advantages of side 
sprays in the cooler. 


The sixth, published in the issue of 
March 28, 1931, told how to lay out and 
refrigerate the sales cooler, using. in- 
dividual sprays. 


discussed the location of de- 


Simplifying Brine Making 
By Howard M. Wilson. 

“Good morning Tom!” 

“Good morning Dick; I can tell by 
the look on your face that you have 
something up your sleeve. What is the 
bright idea today?” 

“Well, Tom, I think I have solved 
another problem that will save us some 
operating expense in our new plant. It 
isn’t so much, but it is. neat, convenient 
and practical, and the yearly saving 
will be worth while. If we put it in at 
the time we are building, it will. not 
cost us any more than a make-shift 
outfit like we have used in the old 
plant.” 

“All right, Dick, I surmised it was 
good from the grin on your face, but 
let’s have it. What is it?” 

“It is a layout for making 100 deg. 
brine, which is the base for all our 
curing pickle. I saw a similar brine 
leaching tank in an up-to-date small 
plant which I visited a short time ago, 
and I asked the superintendent for a 
pencil sketch which he was kind enough 
to send to me. Here it is. This tank 
will be built under our loading dock 
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Studding 2°x 6-16" centers 


Side Elevation 
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Wash-out Plug 





Detail 
Sponge Filter: 


VAT OF SIMPLE DESIGN REDUCES BRINE COST. 


A brine leachin 
hold two carloads of salt and 
at small cost and with little attention. 


vat of this design, 24 ft. long, 12 ft. wide and 12 ft. high, will 
will produce 160 deg. brine in all necessary quantities 
The tank can be made of any waterproof 


materials, but permanent construction is recommended. The brine well partition and 


false bottom may made of cypress. 
with 1-in. holes on 3-in. centers. 
end of the vat. 


bottom. The pump suction line is run t 


and will be 12 ft. deep, 12 ft. wide and 
24 ft. long. It will have a capacity of 
about two carloads of salt. 


Brine Always at Full Strength. 


“The one I saw was 24 ft. deep, but 
that was because this plant had a base- 
ment and a sub-basement, being lo- 
cated on a hill side. The tank, of 
course, can be designed to fit any loca- 
tion, although the deeper the better. 
The idea is to have sufficient capacity 
to produce a completely saturated salt 
water as fast as necessary for mak- 
ing pickle. By that I mean that when 
the pickle maker starts to make a batch 
of ham pickle, for instance, he won’t 
have to hang around waiting on the 
brine to fill up his tank. 


“The plant in which I saw this lay- 
out made pickle in about a 2,000 gal. 
storage tank. The pickle was pumped 
from the brine maker with a 2-in. cen- 
trifugal pump and, with the addition 
of the required amount of water, the 
pickle maker could make a tank of 
pickle in less than 10 minutes. The 
superintendent informed me that he 
could pump a 2-in. stream of 100 deg. 
brine from this brine tank for hours 
at a time with no falling off in the 
salometer readings of the brine and 
could use the salt out of the tank to 
very near the bottom before the 
strength began to fall. 

“Of course, in actual practice it never 
would be necessary to pump brine so 
fast for extended periods, so that in 
regular practice the salt can be used 
down to within a few inches of the 
bottom of the tank without loss of 


The false floor is perforated for drainage 
The brine well partition is placed 2 ft. 
After the false floor is in place two or three layers of burlap are 
placed on top of it to keep the salt from £ 


from the 


oing through the holes and packing in the 
rough a sponge filter. 


strength, unless the water level has 
been allowed to fall below the salt level 
and the water spray has cut holes in 
the salt bed. Whenever the salometer 
reading falls below 100 degs., it is a 
sure indication that there is a hole in 
the salt bed and that more salt must 
be added. 


Salt Handling Cost Small. 


“With ample capacity such as I plan 
on having, this point never should 
bother us, as it, will be a simple matter 
to keep plenty of salt in the tank. All 
we will have to do is set a car of salt 
alongside the chute, unload, turn on the 
water and we will have a constant flow 
of 100-deg. brine. Compare this lay- 
out for economy with some of the leach- 
ing layouts you have seen or with our 
present one for that matter! 

“What have we now? A tank into 
which we must heave salt by the 
shovelful from a supply which has been 
unloaded and stored under the dock and 
has to be wheeled to the brine leaching 
tank. The water is introduced at the 
bottom, flows up through the per- 
forated false bottom and through the 
salt bed and then overflows at one end 
over a weir and down through the filter 
box and into a storage tank. 

“A little observation of our present 
outfit in operation will show its weak 
points. In the first place, the flow of 
water is along the lines of least re- 
sistance, which is towards the overflow 
end. As a consequence, the salt bed is 
cut away at this point. Unless the man 
or men shoveling salt into the leaching 
tank watch this end constantly and 
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keep it full of salt, the brine flows over 
at only 95 to 90 degs., or maybe only 
85 degs. And right away there jg 
trouble. 


Brine Always at Full Strength. 


“A brine of 85 degs. would be alj 
right if a curing pickle of 65 or 7 
degs. was wanted, but in most plants 
there are many uses for a base brine 
of 100 degs. Should we happen to 
make a storage tank full of 85 or 9 
degs. brine, we would be faced with 
the necessity of either again running 
it through the leaching tank or adding 
salt and stirring by hand until we 
brought the strength up to the required 
100 degs. 

“T have seen many of these makeshift 
outfits in use in plants where their 
formulas called for pumping pickle and 
curing pickles for various purposes, as 
high as 104 degrees with the other in- 
gredients added. This calls for 100- 
deg. base brine and the pickle analyses 
in these cases are invariably low on 
salt for the simple reason that the salt 
leaching equipment in use will not pro- 
duce 100-deg. brine consistently.” 

“Well, Dick, I should think it would 
be quite a source of satisfaction to the 
superintendent of a plant to have an 
unlimited supply of 100-deg. brine al- 
ways on hand and waiting for the 
pump with no extra labor other than 
the unloading of the salt. Simply open 
the water valve and throw in the motor 
switch and the pickle maker has a full 
stream of full strength brine. Pretty 
handy I’d say, but how about the con- 
struction of this brine maker, Dick?” 


Glass-lined Tanks Trouble-proof: 


“Very simple, Tom. Only a few de 
tails and, if properly installed, this lay- 
out will give years of satisfactory and 
uninterrupted service. 

“In the first place it is important that 
the tank be constructed of materials 
which will give long service. The one 
I mentioned was made of concrete, 
which of course has to be waterproofed 
on the inside. ‘The superintendent told 
me that it was not designed originally 
for a tank and that they had a little 
trouble with leaks at first. But they 
kept patching until they got thes 
stopped and since then have been going 
along satisfactorily for a number d 
years. 


“I have seen iron tanks with a gas 
or glazed inner surface used with pet 
fect success for brine storage, and | 
am planning to use an iron tank @ 
this sort set in concrete which will be 
absolutely trouble-proof. The prop? 
wood for the false bottom and partition 
wall is cypress. We will use 2- by $i 
tongue and grooved boards layed @ 

(Continued on page 25.) — ~ 
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Doing a really good merchan- 
dising job for lard is one of the 
most important tasks facing the 
meat packer. 

Lard is one of the industry’s 
major products. It is recognized 
as having a unique place in bread 
and pie baking, and in practically 
all other types of pastry cooking, 
as well as for frying or sautéing. 

It has many advantages be- 
cause of its plasticity, its digesti- 
bility and the fine flavor it imparts 
to the food products with which it 
is used. 

While lard has been in use for 
many generations, a considerable 
percentage of the 25,000,000 new 
housekeepers who have started 
their careers within the past ten 
years are not so familiar with the 
product as were their mothers 
and grandmothers. 


They Must Be Told 


It is necessary to keep these 
young women posted on the ad- 
vantages of lard in cooking. 


PURE 








PAN FRIED CHICKEN. 


a the pan frying of chicken, lard has 
— found especially valuable because of 
t e delicate flavor and desirable color it 
anperta. It is one of the most economical 
one Satisfactory mediums that can be 


in sautéing, 


making. baking and pastry 


Helping the Dealer to Tell the Housewife 
of the Virtues of Lard 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


As an equal number of young 
women start homes of their own 
every decade, packers can readily 
understand the enormous value of 
a continuous campaign of educa- 
tion for these young housewives. 


A series of eight newspaper adver- 
tisements featuring lard were prepared 
recently by the Department of Public 
Relations and Trade of the Institute of 
American Meat Packers. These are 
now available for the use of member 
companies of the Institute, according 
to a recent bulletin. These advertise- 
ments—electros and mats of which are 
offered to member companies at cost 
for local insertion—represent an added 
effort on the part of the Institute to 
provide member companies with mate- 
rial for promoting the sale of lard. 

Illustrations of the lard advertise- 
ments have been issued to Institute 
members in a special folder that also 
contains a selected list of recipes and 
articles that outline the merits of lard 
as a shortening. 

This material, according to the Insti- 
tute bulletin, is planned to supplement 
the display material and recipe leaflets 
on lard which were prepared recently 
and made available to member com- 
panies at cost. The display material, 
quantities of which are still available 
at cost to packers who may be inter- 
ested, also was prepared by the Insti- 
tute’s Department of Public Relations 
and Trade. 

(Co-operation With the Dealer. 

An illustration of one of the single 
column advertisements is shown here. 
The copy employed in the advertise- 
ments features the use of lard as a 
shortening in the making of pies and 
pastry and in frying. 

The layout of the advertisements is 
arranged so that the name of a packer 


_or dealer can be added in type at the 


bottom. If several dealers wish to ad- 
vertise co-operatively, their names can 
be added to the advertisements in the 
same way. Illustrations of the package 
or other container also may be shown. 

“Some of the articles in the folder 
illustrating the advertisements are suit- 
able for radio talks,” the Institute 
bulletin states. “Others are in the 
form of advice to housewives, similar 
to material that appears in the home 
economics sections of various news- 
papers. The material has been examined 
and approved by home economists as 
well as by authorities on lard.” 

The consumption of lard in the 
United States last year amounted to 
1,701,000,000 pounds, according to esti- 














A LARD ACHIEVEMENT. 


Baking powder biscuits can be made to 
perfection with pure lard. These delica- 
cies of the baker’s art are the envy of 
all new nonees and the pride of the 
more experienced ones, 
mates made by the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. The 
Bureau estimates that the consumption 
per capita amounted to 13.8 pounds. 
This is 1.06 per cent above the five-year 
average (1926-1930) of 1,683,000,000 
pounds. 

—_>—— 


VEGETABLE MEAT LOAF. 


Out of California has come a new 
idea which is arousing interest among 
sausage and meat specialty manufac- 
turers throughout the country. It con- 
sists of adding a variety of fresh, un- 
cooked California vegetables to the 
regulation meat loaf, thus creating a 
new item which is called “vegetable 
meat loaf.” According to executives 
of the California Vegetable Products 
Co., Burbank, Calif., this new idea is 
being received favorably by the con- 
suming public. 

The vegetable meat loaf is sold 
through delicatessen departments as a 
ready-to-serve cold-meat dish, sliced. 
Its appearance is particularly attrac- 
tive to the eye, inasmuch as the veg- 
etables can be readily seen. The flavor 
is likewise unique, as the vegetables 
impart an appetizing taste. One of the 
advantages of the vegetable meat loaf 
is the fact that according to the “veg- 
etized” process, whereby the water is 
removed from the fresh vegetables, 
none of the vegetable nutriment is lost. 
Vegetable-meat loaf, say its makers, 
is easy to prepare, and proves a profit- 
able addition to any summer line. 
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Mass Meeting Will Launch Big Sausage 
Advertising Campaign May 26 


The manufacture and sale of 
sausage and ways in which sales 
of this product can be increased in 
retail stores will be discussed at 
the mass meeting to be held at 
the Palmer House, Chicago, Tues- 
day evening, May 26, where the 
“Meat Council of Chicago Sau- 
sage Advertising Campaign” will 
be opened. The campaign will be 
explained in detail at that time to 
the retailers and salesmen pres- 
ent by T. F. Driscoll, of Armour 
and Company. 


Something happened to the 
sausage business, in Chicago as 
well as in many other cities, and 
packers, sausage manufacturers, 
supply men and retailers have 
joined together in a cooperative 
publicity campaign to make sau- 
sage and its advantages better 
understood. The general outline 
of this campaign was presented in 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER of 
May 9, 1931. 


All Meat Men Invited. 

. Dr. Herman N. Bundesen will be the 
chief speaker of the evening. He will 
have many things to say of value to 
men engaged in selling meat to the 
public. Other speakers are Walter Kay, 
president of the Central Branch of the 
Retail Meat Dealers Association of 
Chicago; R. H. Gifford, of Swift & 
Company; Michael Kelly, president of 
the Union Meat Cutters of Chicago; 
and Oscar G. Mayer, of Oscar Mayer 
and Co., Inc. 

Invitations have been issued to all 
men who have received licenses to sell 
fresh meat in Chicago, and to retailers 
in the suburban areas of the Chicago 
district. Special letters from the 
secretaries of the three branches of the 
Retail Meat Dealers Association of 
Chicago have been sent to the members 
of the association urging them to 





ALASKAN REINDEER CARCASSES SEEM TO SHOW HIGH QUALITY. 
The best reindeer meat comes from animals which have been steered as fawns 


and slaughtered when well finished. 


Such carcasses show high quality and give 


cattlemen and packers in the United States some idea of the competition that may 
be offered through the development of this industry in the northland. 


May 16, 1931, 


attend this important meeting May 26 
Model window and counter displays 
of sausage will be exhibited at the mags 
meeting, and a booklet on “Selling More 
Sausage” will be given to the men who 
attend. 
Many Sausages Featured. 


The campaign, which will run for 29 
weeks, has been divided into ten 2-week 
periods. The products that will be feg- 
tured and the periods in which they 
will be pushed are as follows: 

Frankfurts, June 1 to 15; liver sap. 
sage, June 15 to July 1; cooked ham, 
July 1 to 15; luncheon specialty, July 
15 to Aug. 1; dry sausage, Aug. 1 to 
15; frankfurts, Aug. 15 to Sept. 1; 
bologna, Sept. 1 to 15; minced luncheon 
specialty, Sept. 15 to Oct. 1; head 
cheese, blood sausage and souse, Oct, ] 
to 15; and pork sausage, Oct. 15 io 
Nov. 1. 

All ready-to-serve meats will be men- 
tioned throughout the campaign in ad- 
dition to the products given above, 


————_4e—__ 
REINDEER MEAT COMPETITION, 


Plans for placing the Alaska reindeer 
industry on a sound commercial basis 
were announced recently by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 

Reindeer meat has been more or less 
of a competitor of American beef for 
some time. Whether organizing of the 
industry means more competition for 
American cattle producers remains to 
be seen. The fact that the reporting 


committee included one of America’s 
leading cattlemen, former Senator 
John B. Kendrick of Wyoming, indi- 
cates that the cattlemen are informed, 
at least. 

Plans announced contemplate the 
formulation of range rules and regula- 
tions, division of territory into a speti- 
fied number of districts with a superi- 
tendent at the head of each, a general 
round-up for the identification as far 
as possible of the ownership of all rein- 
deer, and establishment of a fair price 
per head. : 

Existing marketing agencies will be 
used for the disposition of the reindeer 
meat. In “connection with the latter 
activity the department says it is 
neither practicable nor advisable for 
the government to establish competitive 
marketing agencies, using ead the 
existing agencies under conditions of 
mutual equity. ; 

The first step in this development 
to be the appointment of a Reindeer 
Council of five members, with authority 
to administer the industry. The Coun 
cil will be constituted as follows: The 
governor of Alaska, the chief of the 
Alaska Division of the Bureau @ 
Indian Affairs, the Superintendent of 
Reindeer in Alaska, a represen 
chosen by and from the Eskimo reit- 
deer owners, and a representative of 
the Lomen interests, which own 
largest individual herds in Alaska. 

The appointment. of the committe 
followed an investigation by 
Walker Sawyer, of the Alaska 
who spent some time in the 
Peninsula area last season. 
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26, ‘5 of the salesmen to use their own cars. 
lays How Packer Salesman Travels and Who Those operating in the smaller cities 
Nass s P are remunerated on the basis of $1.00 
fore Pays for His Car Operation to $1.80 per day, depending on distance 
who A covered, while those operating in the 
An important packer sales cost thereby arriving at the weekly flat country districts are allowed 5% to 6% 
is the salesman’s transportation allowance covering automobile, as well cents per mile. 
r 0 from one customer to another. as expenses for hotels, meals, etc. In Another group of salesmen in this 
reek Small cars are generally used ™0st cases the mileage allowance for company is allowed $10 per week in 
fon: for this purpose. A survey made such territories is based at the rate of the city and a weekly allowance in the 
they by THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER six cents per mile. country, depending on the mileage cov- 
shows that different companies “For city use our rates range mostly ered. This is a graduated scale which 
: f ‘ : works about as follows: 
san- have worked out different means from $10.00 to $12.00 per week, in some ; 
ham, of covering the cost of these cars Cases less and in others more, depend- 200 miles or less....... $10 per week 
July on a basis satisfactory to both ig upon circumstances. ba > = iy rh . cae — 
1 to packer and salesman. Paid a Daily Rate. 300 to 350 miles....... 16 per week 
» |; Some packers pay a flat rate per “We also have a number of arrange- yo pat Phage geht a per — 
heon week for the use of the salesman- ments under which we pay salesmen a papel i) oe 
head owned car. Some reimburse the daily rate ranging from $1.50 to $4.50, _ All cars used by this company, 
ct. 1 A : i ee . Whether company-owned or salesmen- 
salesman on a mileage basis. according to local conditions and terri- owned, are covered by a blanket insur- 
5 to One company owns a large tory where the car is being operated. ance policy. 
number of cars on the cost and The average daily allowance for coun- ee 
“_ upkeep of which a close check is_ try travel ranges from $3.50 to $4.00. SALT LAKE LOSES LEADER. 
sh: kept. Other companies have vary- “We have quite a number of cases = Maurice K. Parsons, president of the 
ve, ing arrangements and remunera- where the salesman will travel rather Salt Lake Union Stock Yard Company, 
tion rates, some of these being irregularly with a car, his activities not died May 2, at the age of eighty-three. 
ON. graduated on a mileage scale. being confined to any beaten path, He had been —- in the a 
iis traveling country lanes and highways. ment of the Denver yards, also an 
er Plan of One Packer. It is necessary to pay such men on a_ WAS credited with having shipped from 
0 mpany reports that it does not : : ; his Colorado ranch the first carload 
part- pe CompeRy TY b 1 mileage basis, ranging from five to o¢ cattle to Denver after the estab- 
en heamgreaericite waned ay 04 - Smen seven cents per mile. We are not gen- lishment of that market. Mr. Parsons 
» lens in soliciting business, nor does it pay erally in favor of such arrangements, had been at the head of the Salt Lake 
€ for for any automobiles on a mileage basis. }oweyer.” yards for many years and was active 
f the All cars used are owned by the sales- This company also owns and operates re ig So acon ouye up to the time of 
1 for men outright, and are rented to the cars of its own, on which it finances —o~— 
° ’ : by 
ns to company by the salesmen on a flat the operating expense GERMAN LARD MARKET SLOW 
weekly basis. The country salesman’s Cost of Car Operation. 


rate is approximately $15 a week, and 
salesmen working in cities get $10 to 
$12 a week. 

It has been the experience of this 
packer that if a salesman owns his car 
he takes much better care of it than 
if it were a company car, and he oper- 
ates it more economically than he would 
operate the car if the company owned 
it. 

“We try to pay our salesmen a suffi- 
cient weekly allowance so that they at 
least break evenzen the use of the car 
as far as compaiiy business is con- 
cerned,” this company says. 

Some Use Their Own Cars. 

Another company owns a certain 
number of cars used by salesmen, but 
contracts for the bulk of cars used. In 
commenting on their method of han- 
dling the cost of these cars they point 
out that a great many of their salesmen 
operate their personal cars in the per- 
formance of their duties, these being 
used under contract arrangement. 

“Such salesmen have purchased their 
own cars,” reports this packer, “and we 


Another packer who has various 
types of salesmen has found that the 
operating cost on cars used by these 
men is from .047 to .083 per mile. 
Nearly half of the cars operated had 
an average operating cost of .047 per 
mile. These were company-owned cars. 

Arrangement is also made with some 


Trade in American lard in Germany 
during March was not very active due 
to the large supplies of domestic prod- 
uct as well as of Danish and Hungarian 
lard which sold at about $2.50 per 100 
kilos below American lard. Stocks of 
lard\in Germany at the end of the 
month were reported to be ample and 
sufficient to care for immediate market 
requirements. 





do not make it a practice of financing 
the purchase of same. 

“In the majority of cases our sales- 
men travel beaten paths each week, 
which enables us to estimate their mile- 
age fairly well and other expenses, 


GETTING AROUND TO GET THE ORDERS. 


_In addition to many thousands of salesmen’s cars used in calling on both city 
and country trade, the packer finds use for other types as passenger and service 









cars. Cars of the type shown here—a De Soto 8 coupe—are usually owned outright 
by the company. 

A variety of methods have been worked out by different companies as giving 
best results in the handling of salesmen’s cars. In most cases the salesman 
owns the car, and is paid a mileage fee by his company for its use and upkeep. 
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Accident Prevention Making Progress in 
The Meat Packing Industry 


Accidents in the meat plant are 
a source of loss and waste that 
are not, perhaps, fully appreci- 
ated by some meat packers. 


Meat plant work is not very 
hazardous, and the lost time ac- 
cident record of the industry is 
very favorable in comparison 
with many other industries. 
While steady progress in the elim- 
ination of accidents in meat 
plants is being made, this acci- 
dent record of the industry is one 
that probably is capable of con- 
siderable betterment with proper 
supervisory methods. 


The accident experience of fifty mem- 
bers of the Institute of American Meat 
Packers during 1930 indicates an aver- 
age cost per accident of $244.10, accord- 
ing to a recent bulletin of the Institute 
of American Meat Packers. This de- 
tails the results of a survey conducted 
by the Institute’s Committee on Fire 
and Accident Prevention, of which N. 
L. Brainard is chairman. 


A reduction by almost one half of the 
average accident frequency rate of re- 
porting packers during 1930 as com- 
pared with 1929 is also shown by the 
committee’s analysis of the survey. “It 
is interesting to note the improvement 
shown in the 1930 returns,” the com- 
mittee comments, and continues: 


Most Packers Reduced Accidents. 


“Nearly half of the packers report- . 


ing reduced their number of accidents. 
One member went through the year 
without a single lost-time accident. An- 
other member had one-third as many 
lost-time accidents in 1930 as in 1929. 
The accident experience for 1930 
showed 56,125,779 more hours of work 
than was reported in the previous year, 
and yet 885 fewer acidents were re- 
ported. 

“Packers making returns from the 
survey reported a grand total of 175,- 
343,641 working hours and 5,962 lost- 
time accidents, as compared with 119,- 
217,862 working hours and 6,847 lost- 
time accidents, reported in 1929. At an 
average rate of 50c per hour, the 175,- 
343,641 hours reported for 1930 repre- 
sents a payroll of $87,671,820. Based 
on a premium rate of $1.66 per $100 
of payroll, which is believed to be an 
average figure, this would mean an an- 
nual cost of $1,455,352.21. Cutting the 
accident experience in half would form 
the basis for a yearly saving in 
premium rates of $727,676.10.” 

The accident frequency rate, as com- 
piled by the committee from the returns 


submitted by members, is given as fol- 
lows: 
FREQUENCY RATE FOR 1930. 
Division 1. 
Over 500,000 Hours. 


*Frequency Rate. 
1929. 
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Division 2, 
250,000 to 500,000 Hours. 
*Frequency Rate. 


0. 1929. 1930. 
7 47 27 
12 40 99 
13 No ret. 29 
10 59 31 
11 32 34 
8 80 55 
7 50 58 
6 49 61 
3 60 69 
14 56 83 
2 119 93 
5 No ret. 153 
9 24 No ret. 
1 30 Ditto 
Division 3. 
Under 250,000 Hours. 
Code *Frequency Rate. 
No. 1929. e 1930. 
14 1 ry 
10 28 16 
1 16 22 
2 33 22 
-12 No ret. 28 
17 Ditto 32 
5 64 46 
6 78 56 
15 Bes 3 
16 No ret 80 
11 202 99 
4 457 134 
7 No ret 209 
13 22 No ret. 
8 223 Ditto 
3 340 Ditto 
9 799 Ditto 





*Frequency Rate means number of lost time 
accidents per million hours of work. For example, 
the frequency rate for a firm working 500,000 
hours and having 25 accidents would be 50. 


—_o——_ 
FOOD GROUP CAR POOL. 


Formation of a second group of Chi- 
cago food manufacturers in a shipping 
pool to handle car lots of merchandise 
is announced by E. J. Miller, secretary 
of the Cooperative Pool Car Shippers 
of Chicago. There are 13 companies 
in the pool, including several in com- 
petitive lines of food manufacturing. 
It is patterned after one formed sev- 
eral months ago by the Big Ten Pool 
Car Shippers’ Association, also dealing 
in food products manufactured in Chi- 
cago. 

The companies retain their individ- 
uality in sales enterprise, but are able 
to ship carlots instead of less than car- 
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lot amounts through pooling of distrj- 
bution. In the first week shipments 
have been as far west as Los 

and south and east to Florida and 
Massachusetts. 

The thirteen companies are the Col- 
lege Inn Food Products Com 
Eigelberner Food Products Co., F 
Packing Co., Glaser-Crandell Co., Purity 
Packing Co., Illinois Meat Co., Sterling 
Packing Co., King-Fuller-Crandell. Co, 
McKenne : 
Co., Scully Syrup Co., United Fig & 
Date Co., and the Williamson Candy 


Co. . 
—_4_—_ 
NOTES OF “NEW COMPETITION” 


General Foods Corporation has 
elected three of its division managers 
as vice-presidents. These are John K, 
Evans, Eastern division, New York 
City; Ralph H. Whitemore, Pacific 
Coast division, San Francisco; and 
Arthur C. Unger, Western division, 
Chicago. 

Sales of the Jewel Tea Co. for the 
four weeks ended April 18 totaled 
$1,088,498 compared with $1,257,748 in 
the corresponding period of 1930, a de- 
crease of 13.46 per cent. The average 
number of sales routes was 1,296 and 
1,232 respectively. Sales for the first 
16 weeks of the current year totaled 
$4,354,489 compared with $4,951,620 a 
year ago. 

Net earnings of Purity Bakeries Cor- 
poration for the 10 weeks ended April 
18 totaled $630,995 after interest, de- 
preciation, federal taxes and minority 
interest, compared with $1,248,545 in 
the 1930 period. 

oe 


CHAIN STORE NOTES. 


The comparative price study in chain 
and independent stores which the Fei- 
eral Trade Commission has been making 
in a number of large cities of th 
United States was brought to a py 
tical close with the completion of ‘the 
Detroit study. The other cities in 
which such comparative studies have 
been made are Washington, Cincinnati, 
Des Moines and Memphis. Writing of 
the general Po ae on chain stores will 
soon be started. The investigation was 
undertaken by the commission in com- 
pliance with a Senate resolution. 

The Memphis units of Clarence 
Saunders Stores, Inc., have been 
chased by the Kroger Grocery & 

Co. Twenty-six stores were i 
in the transaction. 

Nathan Strauss, Inc., meat chain, re- 
ported sales for April of $630,583, as 
against $789,175 in April, 1930, a de 
crease of 20.1 per cent. Sales for the 
four months ended April 30, of $2,902; 
267 as against $3,050,413 in the same 
period of 1930, a decrease of 48 pet 
cent. 


oo 
NATIONAL TEA EARNINGS. 

Net earnings of $206,458 are reported 
by the National Tea Company for th 
first three months of the current 
after all charges including f 
taxes. This compares with earnings 
ae in the corresponding period of 
1930. 


fe 


Watch the Warited page for bet 
gains. 


Importing Corp., E. K. Pong - 
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[EDITORIAL | 


Inefficiency Costly at All Times 


Despite the somewhat slowed-up business con- 
ditions in the meat industry, manufacturers of 
equipment and supplies report somewhat better 
than fair business. Equipment which cuts unit 
production costs, aids in the manufacture of prod- 
ucts of better quality, or that is of assistance in 
enabling a company to get in a better merchan- 
dising position seems to be in demand particularly. 

One does not have to go back very far to recall 
when times of business depressions brought rigid 
economies to the meat plant. Expenditures for 
improvements were banned, and money was spent 
for repairs and maintenance only when absolutely 
necessary. 

Policies of rigid economy still exist in some 
plants at the present time, but more and more 
it is coming to be realized that when meat con- 
sumption is below par nothing is gained by stop- 
ping expenditures for plant betterments and new 
equipment that, by cutting production costs, can 
be made to pay for themselves. 

This changing attitude is well illustrated in the 
case of one Chicago meat packing company. This 
firm recently replaced some of its boilers with 
larger units working at a higher steam pressure. 
It might very well have gotten along with its old 
boilers until business picked up, but could see no 
reason for doing so. 

These new boilers will soon pay for themselves 
in the savings they will make in the cost of gen- 
erating steam. But of greater importance, this 
improvement helps the packer to better his mer- 
chandising position to the extent that it enables 
him to reduce his unit production costs. 

When times are flush and the spread between 
cost and selling price is wide there may be some 
excuse for a little inefficiency here and there in 
the meat plant. But when this spread approaches 
the vanishing point, or when selling prices drop 
below production costs, the packer who refuses to 
spend to better conditions adds to his troubles. 

And an unfortunate result in such cases is that 
when business does pick up the packer who has 
not kept his plant at a top notch point of efficiency 
finds his difficulties are not at an end. 

Prices in any sales territory are very liable to 
be based on the cost to produce in the most 
efficient plant in that territory. The packer who 
can produce for less is entitled to sell for less. And 


the plant that can not meet these prices is out 
of luck. 
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In the end, therefore, a meat plant must keep 
in step with developments in the industry whether 
it would like to or not. And, as a rule, it is less 
expensive from all angles to spend money for 
plant betterments as the need for them is indi- 
cated rather than to delay and thus permit other 
plants to secure a merchandising lead difficult to 
overcome. 


Why Not Use the Remedy at Hand? 


Practices which are not entirely conducive to 
open competition are reported to have developed 
at some public markets in the buying and selling 
of live stock. 

These practices are said to include the engaging 
of hogs the day before, taking hogs before agreed 
on, showing favoritism to buyers, and other prac- 
tices regarded as inimical to the producer and the 
trade. 

It is unfortunate if such practices continue, as 
provision for their correction is made in the code 
of trade practices applying to the meat packing 
industry. This code is backed by the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture and is under the adminis- 
tration of that department. 

The protection of the code can be invoked by 
any packer who feels that he is being discrimi- 
nated against on the market on which he buys his 
livestock. The code provides that competitive 
buying of livestock be conducted on the basis of a 
one-day market, in order that an equal competitive 
buying opportunity can be available not only to all 
buyers and sellers of livestock but to manufactur- 
ers of this raw material into meat products. 

To insure this, the following practices are re- 
garded as unfair and are outlawed under the code: 

1. Giving shippers the option of more than one 
day’s market. The shipper’s option of market is 
confined to one single day, when the trade is made. 

2. Secret allowances of any kind to sellers of 
livestock for the purpose of inducing livestock 
producers to sell only to one buyer. 

3. Price discrimination or favoritism shown to 
any individual or organization selling livestock by 
any buyer of livestock which results in an un- 
justly discriminatory condition on the market. 

4. Engaging livestock at any public market 
prior to the opening of the market or buying live- 
stock at such market without divulging the pur- 
chase price at the time sale is effected. 

Wherever adverse conditions prevail formal 
complaints can be filed, an inquiry instituted and 
an adjustment made. Effective machinery is 
available and early correction possible. All that 
is necessary is to take advantage of the protection 
offered. 


Official 
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Practical Points for the Trade 


(Contents of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER are copyrighted and may not be reprinted except by permission) 


How to Identify Beef 


How can a buyer of beef tell steer 
beef from cow beef? An inquirer 
writes regarding this as follows: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

Will you kindly advise the surest and most 
practical way of telling steer beef from cow or 
bull beef, especially forequarters and hindquarters, 
also the way to tell the difference in ribs. 

One of the first problems confronting 
the beef grader is to determine the sex 
of the animal which produced the meat. 
The presence of cod fat in steer car- 
casses and its absence in female car- 
casses is one of the surest ways of de- 
termining this. 

Male carcasses are so trimmed that 
the muscle of the round which lies be- 
tween the posterior end of the aitch 
bone and the exterior surface of the 
round is exposed to view. This muscle 
is not exposed in a female carcess and 
is usually covered by fat. 

Because of the greater depth of the 
pelvic arch in the female, the distance 
between the aitch bone and the tail root 
is greatest in the female, and because 
of the greater width of the pelvic arch, 
the distance between the posterior tips 


of the pelvic bones is greater in the 
female than in the male. 


As a rule all bones in the male are 
larger than in the female, but the lat- 
ter is likely to carry a greater amount 
of fat, particularly on the interior of 
the carcass and over the loin and rump. 
Male carcasses, therefore, generally 
carry a larger proportion of lean meat 
to total weight, in spite of their larger 
bones. 

Cow beef carcasses are generally 
more angular in conformation than any 
other carcasses, hip bones are prom- 
inent and wide and there is a decided 
curve or dip in the outline of the back 
just in front of the rump. This char- 
acteristic generally becomes more 
marked with advancing age. The ribs 
show a relatively high degree of curva- 
ture and the covering of flesh on them 
is relatively thin. The fat is unevenly 
distributed and usually has a decidedly 
yellow tinge, and is rather oily in ap- 
pearance instead of being white and 
flaky as in good steer beef. 

Steer beef is distinguished from bull 
beef by the presence of cod fat, which 
a bull carcass does not possess. Ex- 


How to Tell Steer from Cow Beef 





SIDE OF GOOD STEER BEEF. 





SIDE OF GOOD COW BEEF. 


Even the inexperienced soon learn to know the difference between steer becf and 


cow beef 

As a rule all bones in the 
carries 2 greater amount of fat, 
and rump 

Cow carcasses are 
is a decided curve 

omes more marked 
and the covering 
and has 4 


in older animals. 


yellow tinge 


net only in sides and quarters, but in wholesale cuts as well. 


male are larger than in the female carcass; 
particularly 


the latter 
on the interior and over the loin 


more angular, hip bones are prominent and wide and there 
or dip in the outline of the back just in front of the rump, which 
The ribs show a high degree of curvature 
of flesh on them is relatively thin. 


The fat is unevenly distributed 


ternal and internal fat is very scarce 
on a bull carcass. Bull beef is generally 
very dark red in color, and the side 
has a decidedly bluish cast. Bull ear. 
casses are heavily muscled, particularly 
in the forequarters. The shoulders are 
heavy and coarse. The neck is short 
and thick and is crowned on the upper 
side by a crest or hump of heayy 
muscle. Bull beef is seldom sold jp 
wholesale cuts. 

In judging forequarters the shoulders 
of a male carcass are usually coarser 
and more heavily muscled, the ribs 
show less curvature and the neck js 
shorter and thicker than in the female, 

From a side view the foreshank of 


a female carcass from the elbow to the 
knee presents a smoothly-tapered ap- 
pearance. In a male carcass the lower 
or knee end of the shank shows a rather 
pronounced flare or knob. 

These are some of the points set 
forth by the U. S. Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics as distinguishing char- 
acteristics of steer, bull and cow beef, 


a 


Pickled Bologna 


Pickled bologna in kegs sometimes 
bleaches but seldom gets dark. How- 
ever, one sausage maker has been 
having trouble with the product getting 
dark and asks the cause. He says: 
Editor The National Provisioner: 

We have been pickling bologna in kegs, using 
acid vinegar. The bologna thus pickled has been 
losing its color and turning very dark. Can you 
tell us what is the cause of our trouble, and how 
it may be remedied? 

It is very unusual for bologna in 
brine to turn dark, provided the bologna 
is of a good grade, particularly if acid 
vinegar is used. There is no reason 
why the product should turn dark. 
Sometimes it does bleach out somewhat, 
however. 

Possibly this inquirer is using new 
oak kegs. If so, these kegs should bk 
well soaked out with water before being 
used. This is sometimes the cause of 
discoloration, particularly where the 
kegs are made of green oak that has 
not been well dried out. 

It is suggested, also, that this 
inquirer try another kind of vinegar 
place of what he has on hand. Dos 
little experimenting. Take a keg that 
has been used a considerable time, fill 
it with bologna and cover it with 
vinegar and let it stand for a few days, 
then see what the result is. 

Also see that the bologna is wel 
cooled before going into the keg. 

If these experiments do not overcome 
the trouble then this sausagemaker 
should look to his formula and method 
of manufacture. 
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Meat for Quality Sausage 


A small packer who slaughters a con- 
siderable 3 of cattle has difficulty 
disposing of all of the head meat. He 
wants to know if it cannot be used in 
quality sausage. He says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

We are slaughtering a large number of cattle 
and can not use up the head meat. Our sausage- 
maker claims he can’t make first grade sausage 
of it. Will you please let us know if this is true, 
or if it is not entirely possible to make a high- 
grade sausage with this meat? 

This packer cannot use up his head 
meat in the output of a limited volame 
of sausage and at the same time manu- 
facture quality sausage. A fairly good 
product can be made using 15 to 20 per 
cent of head meat in the formula, but 
even this would not be a strictly quality 
sausage. 

The only thing to do with this head 
meat, if it must be used in sausage 
manufacture, is to use it up in an in- 
expensive sausage demanded by a trade 
that calls for a low cost product, and 
make no attempt to distribute it to the 
better class trade, as this inquirer’s 
sausage business will be hurt if he 
does. 

The better sausage makers have 
come to the conclusion that they get 
surer results in making their sausage 
from all-meat cuts. Those used for this 
purpose are the tougher cuts most dif- 
ficult to move, but which when ground 
up make excellent sausage meat, be- 
cause they are some of the tastiest cuts 
in the carcass. Getting a better price 
for the meat cuts more than offsets any 
loss taken in the unprofitable disposi- 
tion of the offal products. 

= fe 
MAKING BRINE CHEAPER. 
(Continued from page 18.) 

2- by 6-in. cypress stringers for the 
bottom. The same material will be 
used in the partition, using 2- by 4-in. 
studs. 

“In constructing the false bottom the 
2- by 6-in. stringers will be set not 
more than 12 in. apart, and each strip 
of 2- by 3-in. cypress will have 1-in. 
holes bored on 3-in. centers for their 
entire length. These will be nailed to 
the stringers. The partition will be run 
up on the end of the false bottom 2 ft. 
from the end of the tank. This par- 
tition is used to form the brine well or 
clear brine storage and will always 
have a supply of 100-deg. brine stand- 
ing in the well equal in height to the 
water level in the salt compartment. 

Sponge Filler Easily Made. 


“After the cypress planking is in its 
Place, two or three layers of burlap 
will be laid on top to keep the salt from 


going through the holes and packing in 
the bottom. 
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“The opening for the suction line to 
the pump is at the bottom of the brine 
well and is run through a filter or 
sponge box. I plan to use a filter made 
by using two lengths of 12-in. pipe. 
One piece 4 in. long is filled with 
sponges packed fairly tightly. The other 
length, 2 in. long, serves as a small 
reservoir for the pump suction. Be- 
tween the two lengths of pipe will be 
a bulkhead made of 10 gauge iron, full 
of %-in. holes, clamped between the 
Pipe flanges. This, of course, will hold 
the sponges in place. 

“The pump and motor will be set on 
a platform which in turn will be set 
on top of this filter. 

“There is just one other detail that 
I want to mention that is entirely dif- 
ferent from what one usually sees. This 
is the charging chute, or maybe 
should call it the salt chute, for unload- 
ing from cars. 

No Salt Wasted. 


“You no doubt have seen plenty of 
salt storage bins underneath the load- 
ing docks, and possibly some brine 
leaching tanks also, and .you probably 
have noticed the manhole cover plates 
in the floor of the dock. Well, the salt 
chute for our tank will be placed in 
the side of the dock. It will be a tele- 
scope affair of light boiler plate and 
when extended will reach out under- 
neath the floor of the car. It will be 
5 ft. long, and riveted to the inside of 
the chute will be canvas flaps which 
can be pulled up into the car door and 
tacked in place. 

“The salt can then be pitched at the 
chute from scoops or dumped from 
wheeled shovels without spilling large 
quantities on the track at each unload- 
ing. 
“And this reminds me of another 
thing, Tom, and I might as well tell 
you about it in advance. With this 
arrangement we will be bound to use 
only clean salt for brine making. There 
will be no more salt containing a high 
percentage of insolubles. 

As to the economy of this clean salt 
policy, I’ll talk that over with you some 
day, Tom, when we have time.” 


The next article in this series will be 
pubiushed in an eariy issue of The Na- 
tional Provisioner. 








Making Sausage 


Sausage-makers, small or 
large, are invited to use this 
department of THE NATION- 
AL PROVISIONER in obtaining 
information concerning the 
formulas, methods or details 
of operation. Questions will 
be answered promptly and 
in as full detail as possible. 
General articles on the sub- 
ject of sausage-making also 
will be published from time 
to time. 

Address your inquiries, 
suggestions or criticisms to 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
Old Colony Building, Chica- 
go, Ill. 
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Brands & Trade Marks 











In this column from week to week will 
be published trade marks of interest to 
readers of THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER. 


Those under the head of “Trade Mark 
Applications” have been published for op- 
position, and will be registered at an 
early date unless opposition is filed 
promptly with the U. S. Patent Office. 


























TRADE MARK APPLICATIONS. 


The Miami Butterine Co., Cincinnati, 
O. For oleomargarine. Trade mark: 
NUTMAID. Claims use since October 
el 1928. Application serial No. 274,- 


Fairmont Canning Co. Fairmont, 


Minn. For frozen fresh peas. Trade 
mark: FRIGIDETTES. Claims use 
since August 1, 1929. Application 


serial No. 292,799. 

The Baltimore Butterine Co., Balti- 
more, Md. For oleomargarine. Trade 
mark: An outline of a butter dish on 
which is the name of the company. 
Claims use since December 18, 1930. 
Application serial No. 309,721. 

Virden Packing Co., San Francisco, 
Calif. For sausage. Trade mark: VIR- 
DEN’S DEVONSHIRE STYLE PORK 
SAUSAGE in an oval. Claims use since 
October 1, 1928. Application serial No. 
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P. D. Gwaltney jr. & Co., Inc., Smith- 
field, Va. For cured meats—namely 
hams. Trade mark: GWALTNEY’S 
VIRGINIA CURED HAM. Claims use 
since 1882. Application serial No. 
307,672. 


P. D. Gwaltney jr. & Co., Inc., Smith- 
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field, Va. For cured meats. Trade 
mark: GWALTNEY’S. Claims use 
since 1882. Application serial No. 
307,815. 


American Lecithin Corporation, Wil- 
mington, Del. For oleaginous com- 
pound used as a shortening composi- 
tion and lecithin to be used for the 
manufacture of such shortening com- 
positions. Trade mark: LESCO. Claims 
use since December, 1930. Application 
serial No. 311,051. 

Baltimore Butterine Co., Baltimore, 
Md. For oleomargarine. Trade mark: 
BALTO-MADE. Claims use since Oc- 
tober 27, 1930. Application serial No. 
307,470. 

Baltimore Butterine Co., Baltimore, 
Md. For oleomargarine. Trade mark: 
TASTI-NUT. Claims use since October 
pe 1930. Application serial No. 304,- 
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Type F Marley Spray Tower— Type G Marley Spray 

capacity 15 to100G.P.M. Widely Tower of not to ex- 

used in ice and allied industries. ceed 10 to 12 gallons 
capacity. 


Outstanding 
Advantages 
of Design and 


Performance 





ues since Marley cooling 
towers first were manufac- 
tured they have been continu- 
ally improved, until today they 
possess outstanding advantages 
Exterior and ine Of design and performance. 





oer: sae _ In the small tower field, for 
spray nozzle— imstance, is the Marley Spray 


open type, non Tower — unusually light in 
cogging, inp. «weight, extraordinarily sim le 
up under low to erect and highly efficient 
pressure. Used cause of the ley spray sys- 
in all Marley in- tem that provides maximum 
etiaiians. water break-up and distribution. 

These towers are built in sec- 
tional units of standardized weights and dimen- 
sions. 

In the large tower field the Marley Spray 
Deck Tower is supreme because of its efficiency 
and economy. Here, in addition to the Marley 
spray system, are found two other innovations— 
the Marley louvred louvre that controls, directs 
and increases air circulation throughout the 
tower, and a new deck arrangement and spac- 
ing that arrests, breaks up and redistributes all 
water at every deck. 


These advantages of design and performance 
are the reasons why Marley cooling towers are 
so widely used and why it will pay you, too, to 
investigate their added values. 


Write us today and we will be glad to send 
catalogs giving full information on Marley spray 


towers, spray deck towers, spray ponds, spray 
nozzles and accessories. 


THE MARLEY Co. 


1737 Walnut St. Kansas City, Mo. 


Manufacturers of a Complete Line of Water Cooling Equipment 
Representatives in Principal Cities 




















WEIGHT 


WHERE Our doors 
COUNT - are heavy— 


but not so heavy as 
to make opening and 
closing a drudgery. They 
have weight where it counts 
—for protection, for stur. 
diness, for endurance. 








Any more weight is a pen. 
alty—any less, a liability, 


ra 
cago, New York, 
- om, Chester, Ss: 
uy Soo asso Levenson 
a. Sournare 
Ice Supply Co., 
Marietta, Ga. aw old Storage 
Engineering Co., 
Los Angeles. D. E. OOoOr°s 
Fryer & Co., Seattle Write tur catalog. 
and Spokane. JAMISON COLD STORAGE DOORCO. 
Foreign: London, Consolidating Jamison Cold Storage Door Co., Inc. 


Honolutu, Japan. and Stevenson Cold Storage Door Co. 
HAGERSTOWN, MD., U.S.A. 






“United's Service" 
ccmnsaloatambebiie 


COLD STORAGE 
ROOMS 


specifi 
ORK COMPANIES 








yndhurst, N.J. 


Mathieson a 
















Anbydrous and Aqua 
SODA ASH CHLORINE PRODUCTS 
CAUSTIC SODA BICARBONATE OF SODA 
LIQUID CHLORINE H T H (uyrocuiorite) 


BLEACHING POWDER PURITE (rusep sopa asu) 


The high Mathieson standards of manufacture and the complete 
facilities for prompt, efficient service guarantee to every 
purchaser utmost value and satis: 


Tbe MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS fls<} 


250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO PROVIDENCE 
CHARLOTTE CINCINNATI 
Works: NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. SALTVILLE, VA. 
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Refrigeration and Frozen Foods 


Halting Moisture Loss 


In Quick-Frozen Foods with Cold 
Storage Rooms of New Design 


When quick-frozen foods are to 
be stored for considerable periods, 
particularly if they are not well 
wrapped or packaged, experi- 
ments indicate that the conditions 
of storage are of considerable im- 
portance in the preservation of 
the product without moisture loss 
and in prime condition. 

In the February 21, 1931, issue 
of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER a 
preliminary announcement was 
published of a design of storage 
room for quick-frozen fish recom- 
mended by the Biological Board of 
Canada, as a result of experi- 
ments to determine the keeping 
qualities of quick-frozen fish in 
storage. 

This short item created consid- 
erable interest, and a number of 
packers inquired where further 
information on this subject could 
be secured. Since that time addi- 
tional facts on the storage room 
design referred to has been made 
available in Bulletin 20 of the 
Board. Excerpts from this bulle- 
tin follow: 


Shrink in Cold Storage. 


“The operator of a cold storage is apt 
to look at his frosted refrigerating 
pipes with pride. It should be with 
shame, for frosted pipes mean ineffi- 
cient pipes, and, what is worse, drying 
of stored material. A cold object tends 
to take moisture from the air in the 
form of dew or frost, depending upon 
the temperature. The colder the object 
in reference to the air, the more rapidly 
and the more thoroughly does it remove 
moisture. 

“Relatively cold refrigerating pipes 

dry the air of the cold storage room 
primarily, and the stored material 
secondarily. There should be the great- 
est possible uniformity in temperature 
throughout the cold storage room. 
Nothing, neither walls nor refrigerating 
pipes should be colder than the stored 
fish, if drying is to be prevented. 
_ “Loss of weight or shrinkage in fish 
is the common result of cold storage, 
and is quite objectionable for a number 
of reasons. In the first place, the 
quality is depreciated if the fish is less 
juicy when cooked. In the second place, 
loss in weight of itself means loss in 
value apart from depreciation in qual- 
ity. Third, the lost moisture accumu- 
lates as ice crystals on walls and par- 
ticularly on the refrigerating pipes, 
where it greately interferes with effi- 
ciency, necessitating more or less fre- 
quent removal. 

“The ordinary palliative measure of 
glazing the fish with a coating of ice 
to prevent drying is not only costly in 
abor, but is only partially effective at 





best, is not desirable for fish that are to 
be cooked while frozen, and is not 
feasible for wrapped and packaged fish 
like ice fillets. 

“Drying results from the fish being 
connected with bodies colder than them- 
selves through air or other medium in 
which water vapor can circulate. Dry- 
ing can be stopped by keeping the fish 
and everything with which it is con- 
nected by air at the same temperature. 
If the fish are placed in the cold storage 
room before being cooled to the tem- 
perature of the cold storage room, they 
will lose moisture while cooling. If the 
temperature of the fish goes up and 
down as a result of variations in the 
temperature of the room, they will lose 
moisture when their temperature is 
going down. 

Preventing Shrink. 

“If the fish are not tightly packaged, 
and if the walls of the room or the re- 
frigerating pipes have lower tempera- 
tures than that of the fish, the latter 
will steadily lose moisture. Even if the 
fish are in packages with walls through 
which water vapor cannot penetrate, 
such as hermetically sealed metal cases, 
they will lose moisture whenever the 
walls of the packages or cases are 
colder than themselves, if air intervenes. 

“The cold storage rooms, that are in 
use at the present time, vary greatly 
in the extent to which drying of stored 
material takes place in them. Features 
which reduce the amount of drying are 
the following: Refrigerating pipes 
numerous, large and generally dis- 
tributed around or even through the 
room; use of brine as the refrigerating 
medium, and keeping it in constant cir- 
culation and at a constant temperature; 
close relation between stored material 








STORAGE BOX FOR FROZEN MEATS. 


This box has been designed for use in 
branch houses and by wholesale meat 
dealers for storing quick-frozen packaged 
meats. It has a storage capacity of 2,000 
lbs. and is equipped with a %-ton York 
compressor. As demand for frozen meats 
increases it may find a place in many of 
the larger retail stores. Temperatures 
are maintained automatically. It is a 
product of Ottenheimer Bros., Inc., Bal- 
timore. 





In so far as 
the stored material is kept as cold as, 
or colder than, other objects in the 
room, drying will be prevented. 


and refrigerating pipes. 


No Refrigeration in Room. 


“When it became necessary to con- 
struct cold storage rooms in connection 
with the demonstration of the possibili- 
ties of frozen fish, we believed it de- 
sirable to have a room, in which drying 
would be prevented by having every- 
thing at the same temperature, and ac- 
cordingly we devised the jacketed cold 
storage room. The first one was con- 
structed at Halifax in 1927 beside a 
room of ordinary type for purposes of 
comparison. A second one of improved 
type was erected at St. Andrew’s in 
1929. Tests made with the former by 
Dr. A. H. Leim have shown a reduction 
in drying to as little as one-fifth in 
comparison with a room without the 
jacket, the two operated together. 
Efficiency naturally depends upon care- 
fulness in construction and operation. 

“The jacket of air entirely surrounds 
each room except at the door, and the 
inner wall of the jacket should be 
impervious to air. The room does not 
contain refrigerating pipes, but the air 
of the jacket is kept in more or less 
constant circulation past refrigerating 
pipes and throughout the jacket. If the 
air in the jacket is kept at a constant 
temperature, as for example automat- 
ically, and if the fish are cooled to that 
temperature before being placed in the 
room, there need be no fear of any dry- 
ing, whether or not the fish are wrapped 
and packaged, since the inner walls of 
the room, the contained air, and the fish 
will all be at the same temperature. 

“The inner wall of the jacket must be 
tight, since the air of the jacket is 
made dry by contact with the refrig- 
erating pipes and will dry out the fish 
if permitted to enter the storage room. 
If no moist air is permitted to enter 
the jacket, the refrigerating pipes will 
not frost up, and will not require to be 
cleaned; also fewer pipes will be re- 
quired as they will remain at maximum 
efficiency. There must be tight outer 
walls as well as tight inner walls for 
the jacket, if the outside air, which is 
almost certain to be moist at the tem- 
perature of the pipes, is to be excluded. 


Air Must Be Circulated. 


“Whenever the temperature of the 
air in the jacket changes, as is inevi- 
table when the cold storage is not in 
steady operation, the air will tend to 
contract or expand, drawing outside air 
in or driving inside air out even 
through most minute apertures. Con- 
nection of the jacket with the outside 
air through a chamber containing 
calcium chloride, or with a collapsible 
bag in the outside air should prevent 
the introduction of moist air during 
such ‘breathing.’ The air in the jacket 
must be thoroughly circulated, so that 
it is uniform in temperature. 

“An efficient fan with proper con- 
struction of the passages throughout 
the jacket will accomplish this. Re- 
frigeration must be furnished fre- 
quently through the pipes, so that there 


will be very little rise in temperature 
of the air between successive refrigera- 
tions, as well as very little drop during 
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BRUSHES 


Refill or New 
for the Meat Packing and Allied Industries 


Barrel Washing Machine Brushes * 
Washing Machine Brushes * 
Sliming Machine Brushes 
Pad Brushes 
Brushes * Push Brooms * Sausage Brushes 


HAISLER BROS. CO, 


740 N. Franklin St. 


Vat 
Beef Casing 
* Government Die 
* Fountain Brushes * Wire 


Scrub Brushes 


Chicago, IIl. 





























refrigeration. The frequency will de- 
pend upon the stability in temperature 
of the jacket system. 

“Masses of brine (for example, sta- 
tionary in pipes), or other material 
with high specific heat, will give sta- 
bility, if placed in the jacket system, 
and permit of reduction in frequency of 
refrigeration. Change in temperature 
of the air in the jacket should be 
limited to the smallest possible range. 
This is best accomplished with auto- 
matic refrigeration, and in this the 
range in temperature will depend upon 
the sensitivity of the controlling 
thermostats. 


a 


MEAT PLANT REFRIGERATION. 

Cooling units, consisting of coils or 
brine sprays within a housing, a fan 
to draw the air over the coils or 
through the sprays, and outlets for the 
discharge of the cold air, are finding 
favor for many purposes of meat plant 
refrigeration. In some coolers, sausage 
rooms, bacon slicing rooms and other 
locations they appear to meet the re- 
quirements very well. 

The cooling of rooms to meet dif- 
ferent conditions set up by specific re- 
quirements often can be met with this 
type of refrigeration. The units are 
easily adapted to the complete range 
that falls between the two methods of 
room cooling; first, by handling a small 
amount of air with a large temperature 
drop, which tends to produce a low 
humidity, and second, by handling a 
large amount of air with a small tem- 
perature drop, which tends to produce 
a high humidity. 

By the use of these units, therefore, 


the control of humidity and dehydration 
becomes a relatively simple problem. 
These advantages, together with the 
ease with which they can be installed 
and the relatively small amount of floor 
space occupied, are causing them to be 
considered by increasing numbers of 
packers who have specific refrigerating 
problems to solve. 

Since these cooling units were first 
introduced, improvements in design and 
construction have constantly brought 
better refrigerating efficiency. 

Two companies that are specializing 
in the production of cooling units are 
the Brunswick-Kroeschell Co., Bruns- 
wick, N. J., and the Vilter Manufac- 
turing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. Both of 
these companies recently have issued 
new booklets on these units, which 
packers no doubt will find of consid- 
erable interest. In addition to describ- 
ing the various types of coolers, con- 
siderable information on their applica- 
tion to various cooling problems are 
given. 

— —4e-—_— 

QUICK FREEZING SCALLOPS. 

Quick freezing, it seems, has solved 
another problem for the fishing indus- 
try. Scallops are a highly perishable 
product and losses due to spoilage are 
frequent when they are shipped fresh. 
Attempts to can them have also been 
failures, the meat turning dark in the 
cans and separating into fibers. 

When scallops are frozen, however, 
a beautiful white product results, 
which on defrosting has all of the 
flavor and other desirable qualities of 
fresh scallops, even after several 
months’ storage. 


REFRIGERATION NOTES. 
_ Atlantic Ice & Coal Co., Cordele, Ga, 
is completing a modern ice and cold 
storage plant. 

Fruit growers of Calhoun County, 
lll., are considering the construction of 
a cold storage plant. 

A new car icing station is being 
erected at Manchester, Ga., by the 


A. B. & C. Railroad and the Fruit 
Growers Express. 
Additional refrigerating machinery 


was installed recently in the plant of 
the Pure Ice & Cold Storage Co., Lake 
Charles, La. 

Crystal Ice & Cold Storage Co, 
Kenton, O., recently installed a 42-ton 
refrigerating machine. 

Construction of a 10-story warehouse, 
to include dry and cold storage, is being 
planned for Tenth and Penn sts., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., by the Duquesne Ware 
house Co. 

Texas Ice & Refrigerating Co., Fort 
Worth, Tex., recently completed a pro- 
duce terminal, farmers’ market and 
cold storage additions. 

The cold storage plant of the Yakima 
Fruit Growers Association, Yakima, 
Wash., recently destroyed by fire, will 
be rebuilt, it has been announced. 

Additional refrigerating machinery 
has been installed recently in the plant 
of the C. L. Robinson Ice & Cold Stor 
age Co., Ransom, W. Va. 

Atlas Warehouse & Cold Storage (0, 
Green Bay, Wis., is completing mm 
provements to its plant costing $80 

City Ice & Cold Storage Co., Seattle, 
Wash., is planning. the installation of 
considerable new equipment, incl 
a large compressor. 
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Fndorsement of America’s Leaders 





Swift John P. Squire Walker Vehicle 
Decker Detroit Creamery Highway Trailer 
Borden Ft. Worth Packing Freuhauf Trailer 
Kingan Supplee Wills Jones Giffel Body Mfg. 
Cudahy Northwestern Packing Robbins & Burke 
Hormel * * Drayer & Hanson 
Morrell Barkow Hercules Products 
Armour Hackney A. C. Miller & Co. 
Bowman B. Heinig Proctor Keefe Body 
Hygrade R. H. Gray Erlinder Platt Body 
Mickelberry Mayer Body Federal Motor Truck 
Oscar Mayer Martin-Parry Atterbury Motor Car 
Home Packing Earl B. Staley American Car & Fdy. 
Oswald & Hess American Body Warnsman Truck Body 
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the most illustrious com- 





OU will find Dry-Zero in Qu ALITY means a half-ton more pay 


pany. Wherever fleet oper- 
ators specify superior per- 
formance, or body builders 
spare no pains to insure the 





This efficient and attractive 
truck body, one of the Oswald 
& Hess Company’s fleet, was 
built by Mayer Body Corpor- 
ation. Its 24-inch Dry-Zero 
insulation maintains tempera- 
tures of 35° to 40°. Both 
builder and owner are enthusi- 
astic about its efficient service. 








highest : efficiency, there you 


For Dry-Zero, according to 


A saving of half a ton in a truck 


will find Dry-Zero Blanket providing an 
overcoat of the highest heat resistance. 


authorities, is the most efficient of all com- 
mercial insulants. More than that, it Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Illinois 
weighs only one-sixth as much as other 
materials providing equivalent insulation 


And a saving of a half-ton of dead weight 


impartial 


load. Progressive fleet oper- 
ators and body builders are 
taking advantage of this sav- 
ing. 

Write for booklet of plans 
for the design of Insulated 


Truck Bodies. It is free and there is no 
obligation. 


DRY-ZERO CORPORATION 


Canadian Office—465 Parliament St., Toronto 


~.  DRWZERO 





THE MOST EFFICIENT COMMERCIAL INSULANT KNOWN 
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This chart in THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER MARKET SERVICE series 
shows the trends of stocks of pork and 
lard during the first four months of 1931 
compared with the storage holdings of 
the same period of 1930 and 1929. 


A slightly larger hog slaughter dur- 
ing April and somewhat weaker con- 
sumer outlet than in April, 1930, 
resulted in accumulations of meat 
larger than those of a year ago, but 
smaller than at the same time two 
years ago. 

During April over 53,000,000 lbs. of 
pork went to the freezer compared with 
44,000,000 lbs. in April, 1930. Dry salt 
cure absorbed 66,439,000 Ibs. which was 
9,000,000 lbs. more than a year earlier. 
Stocks to sweet pickle during the 
month amounted to 171,600,000 Ibs., 
being 7,000,000 Ibs. larger than those 
sent to pickle in the same month of 
1930. 

Frozen Pork.—Frozen pork stocks 
showed very slight increase during the 
month. Although they are considerably 
larger than those of May 1, 1930, they 
are well under the 1929 stocks. There 
was a pretty good demand on loins 


during the month with some movement - 


on frozen boneless butts in carlots. 
There was also a fair movement on 
frozen green bellies. A smaller quantity 
of hams went to the freezer during the 
month, the bulk of this product going 
into cure. 

Pickled Meats.— The increase in 
pickled meats during the month is 
attributed in part to the slow export 
trade and the fact that cash trade in 
the open market for carlots has been 
below the average at this season of the 
year. Also, there was heavy processing 
during the month, especially of hams. 
Pickled picnics moved into trade chan- 
nels slowly, but since the first of the 
month have been fairly active and the 
general situation on this product has 
been considerably improved. 

Dry Salt Meats.—The increase in 
stocks of dry salt meats is not so sharp 
as might be expected in view of the 
heavy average weight of hogs. How- 
ever, many of these heavier hogs have 
produced a somewhat smaller amount 
of fat cuts than is true of hogs finished 
on a full corn ration. There has been 
considerable demand for dry salt meats 
at prices under the market, coming 
mostly from warehousemen hedging on 
futures. On the other hand, large 
operators have not been active on the 
buying side and product has accumu- 
lated quite rapidly. 


Lard.—While many heavy hogs have 
been slaughtered and while the quantity 
of fat for lard produced was not so 
large as might be expected, many cuts 
that would normally go to dry salt cure 
were tanked because of the better value 
to the tank. It has been estimated that 
between 18 and 20 per cent of the hog 
has been going to the tank which has 
resulted in increases in lard stocks. If 
the demand for fat cuts had been good 
at prices above tank value, it is entirely 
possible that lard stocks would have 
shown a marked decrease rather than 
the increase recorded. 

a 
MEAT AND LARD STOCKS. 


Stocks of meats and lard on hand 
May 1, 1931, in cold storage ware- 
houses and meat plants in the United 
States are reported as follows by the 
U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics: 


May 1, Apr. 1, 5-Yr. Av. 

931. 1931 May 

Lbs. 

Beef, frozen 34,132,000 41,509,000 41,810,000 

eee ,000 9,528,000 9,792. 
ESR 9,181,000 10,074,000 12,484,000 
Pork, frozen 876,000 270,520,000 222,186,000 
S. in cure. 68,290,000 71,332,000 67,768,000 

D. S. cured.. 79,889,000 69,893,000 80,131,000 

S. P. in cure. .237,277,000 243,997,000 236,166,000 

S. P. cured. .216,223,000 187,929,000 187,736,000 
Lamb and Mutton, 

ED. ance nd 2,527,000 3,063,000 2,761,000 
Miscl. Meats ... 81,338,000 85,678,000 69,814,000 
E> Wen henuss 897,000 78,249,000 132,143,000 

Product placéd in Apr., Apr., 

cure during: 1931. 1930. 
PORE ion 2 oo + cc ens 53,147,000 43,931,000 
57,367,000 


D. S. pork placed in cure.. 66,439,000 
S. P. pork placed in cure.. 


a 

ARGENTINE MEAT EXPORTS. 

Argentine slaughters during March 
totaled 320,000 head of cattle, 617,000 
sheep and 35,000 hogs, according to ad- 
vices received by the Department of 
Commerce. 

During the first quarter of 1931 
Argentina exported 260,985 mutton car- 
casses compared with 623,339 in the 
first quarter of 1930; 1,689,216 lamb 
carcasses compared with 1,135,613 a 
year earlier; 338,735 frozen beef quar- 
ters compared with 498,369 in the 
earlier period; and 1,395,169 chilled 
beef quarters compared with 1,433,980 
in the first quarter of 1930. 

a 
DANISH BACON EXPORTS. 

Exports of Danish bacon for the 
week ended May 9, 1931, amounted to 
7,200 metric tons, compared with 6,805 
metric tons last week, and 6,145 metric 
tons for the corresponding week of 
1930. 
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STOCKS IN COLD STORAGE. 
The figures for storage stocks on 
which the chart on this page is based, 
are as follows: 


Frozen S. P. D. 8. 
pork. pork. pork. Lard. 


Maes atau ee 165,221 370,442 119,497 83,789 
Rs shed 263,707 460,266 159,769 
Free 322,542 496,478 177,887 164755 
ERRORS 323,403 496,322 178,012 1 
ncn <n. 306,951 480,069 173,652 178,688 
Ne ee: 289,825 459,878 169,663 

OE gcccnawdse 285,720 453,342 174,969 214.465 
BME, © is éccasceee ;714 408,998 164.473 

eS con ue 174,206 352,630 155,990 178.9% 
Qet wees 103,749 285,553 125,904 

me eceecesesen » 


ie s'scudtadee 151,811 375,217 148,011 85,217 
Mb. sccscets a ,798 424,921 167,561 140,5% 
ee. uccuxeese 291,050 473,916 179,776 
eee 289,754 453,612 178,595 179,48 
Ree: 285,110 452,868 185,580 
«RRS 3291 443,044 171,450 188,400 
Ri 247,815 430.317 163,805 199,60 
BME. sccis scenes 412,571 172,204 
ISR 176,131 382,750 160,519 179,80 
eee eee 119,204 342'038 139,256 153,40 
 éeheb¢eeclee 75,910 400 111,092 845 
SE 84,667 316,280 88,782 68,517 


1930. 
Frozen S. P. D. 8. 
pork. pork. pork. lar 
Lbs. (000 omitted). 
Ne pry a 145,078 368,126 107,782 82,008 





Ss sual 178,766 392,915 116,568 92,66 
BY covcmcawege 217,042 443,882 128,740 

BS oon aes 206,417 430,926 115,658 105,087 

BES ac oss'sokcee 411,705 110,303 104,95 

I Sc Sanaa 176,851 392,403 105,913 115,21 

ME Scand 174,347 395,806 108 120,951 

BGS tx saheoe 157,942 879,732 114,477 4 

283 50,782 

31,18 

Tard. 

5144 

62,850 

alk oe 269.599 432,699 141,244 78,458 

at 265,876 453,500 148,179 94,87 

a os 


BRITISH PROVISION IMPORTS. 

Imports of provisions into Li 
during April, 1931, as reported by the 
Liverpool Provision Trade Association: 


Bacon, including shoulders, Ibs........+ 1,997, 
Se Se a 3, 405,00 
eS ee Ses 1 


The approximate weekly consumption 
ex-Liverpool stocks for the montis 
given is reported*as follows: 

Bacon, Hams, lat 


Ibs. Tbs. —‘taas 
ee eee Ce. ’ 365,008 766,752 4 
March, 1981 .......... 515,760 786,688 * 
Pv ie ees 1,137,472 1,100,584 
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Provision and Lard Markets 


Trade Fair—Lard at New Lows—Hogs 
Weak—Western Run Moderate—Sen- 
timent Mixed— Meat Consumption 
Against Values—Outward Movement 
Fair. 

The developments in provisions and 
lard the past week were along the same 
lines as those witnessed for many weeks 
past, the market for lard and hogs 
gradually declining, although daily 
fluctuations were small. Lard, however, 
sold into new lows for the season, while 
hogs reached the lowest levels since 
the latter part of 1923. Hedging pres- 
sure from packing house quarters con- 
tinued in evidence, while discouraged 
long speculative holders were letting go 
in some cases. 


The best support for lard came from 
shorts and commission houses on a 
scale downwards. There was no par- 
ticular pressure from the run of hogs, 
which comparatively was moderate, but 
the market continued to be influenced 
by an adverse demand for meats. This 
was the outstanding depressing factor. 
Receipts of hogs at western packing 
points last week were 452,400 head, 
compared with 454,100 the previous 
week and 506,000 the same week last 
year. 

The average hog price at Chicago 
last week was 6.83c, compared with 
6.91¢c the previous week and 10.03c the 
same week last year. The average con- 
tinued to decline somewhat this week. 
With western millers bearish towards 
the market and big packers buying as 
sparingly as possible, owing to reduced 
demands for meats, the hog market last 
week was chiefly supported by ig 
orders from the Chicago trade. eef 
steers sold from first hands for slaugh- 
ter during the week at an average of 
7.66c, compared with 7.65c the preced- 
ing week and 11.34c the same week 
last year. 


Lard Consumption Moderate. 


There were signs of old crop fat 
backs going into distribution and stocks 
decreasing, also signs of some improve- 
ment in distribution of cured products. 
Some figure that 10 days of warm 
weather will stimulate the ham trade 
somewhat. Some of those who watch 
provisions very closely stated that what 
the hog market needs is a reduction 
in the accumulated stocks of cured 
meats. 

The average weight of hogs received 
at Chicago last week was 240 lbs., 
against 238 Ibs. the previous week and 
234 Ibs. a year ago. In some directions, 
attention was being called to the 
slightly higher average weight of hogs 
coming to market the past two weeks, 
compared with that earlier in the year. 
The production of lard during March 
was officially placed at 127,516,000 Ibs., 
compared with 124,129,000 Ibs. in March 

year, and a five-year March aver- 
age of 148,195,000 Ibs. 

Domestic lard trade generally was re- 
Ported moderate during the week, and 
although a little foreign interest was in 
evidence, no particular foreign demand 
was disclosed. The official exports of 
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lard for the week ended May 2, how- 
ever, were 7,494,000 lbs., compared with 
5,123,000 Ibs. the same week last year, 
making the exports January 1 to May 
2 235,140,000 lbs., against 260,945,000 
Ibs. the same time a year ago. 

Exports of hams and shoulders in- 
cluding Wiltshires for the week were 
1,427,000 lbs. against 934,000 Ibs. last 
year; bacon, including Cumberlands, 
1,966,000 Ibs. against 1,518,000 lbs.; 
pickled pork, 75,000 lbs., against 131,000 
Ibs. last year. 

Exports Increase. 


With the remaining corn supplies in 
the country comparatively small, some 
are beginning to wonder whether or not 
hog marketings will continue at the 
present rate for the immediate future 
or show some increase. On the other 
hand, the prospect of lighter weight 
hogs is commanding some attention, 
due to the corn situation, but while 
the corn-hog ratio is now as favorable 
at present as it has been earlier in the 
year, some figure that it is still profit- 
able to make corn walk off the farm. 

The new corn crop preparations are 
under way, the weather the past week 
averaging too cool and wet for best 
progress. Planting would be completed 
quickly with a spell of good weather. 
The moisture situation is regarded as 
very favorable. 


With the visible stocks of cotton oil 
comparatively light, the new crop cot- 
ton situation is attracting some atten- 
tion in lard circles. 

PORK—Demand was of a routine 
nature, and the market was steady at 
New York. Mess was quoted at $23.50; 
family, $25.50; fat backs, $17.50@19.50. 

LARD—Domestic trade was mod- 
erate, and export interest was again 
quiet. The market ruled easy with 
futures and heaviness in hogs. At New 
York, prime western was quoted at 
$8.55@8.65; middle western, $8.40@ 
8.50; city, 8%c; refined continent, 8% @ 
8%c; South America, 9c; Brazil kegs, 
9%c; compound, car lots, 10%c; smaller 
lots, 10%c. 

At Chicago, regular lard in round 
lots was quoted at May price; loose 
lard, 67%c under May; leaf lard, 
$1.07% under May. 








See page 87 for later markets. 








BEEF—The market in the East was 
steady, with demand fair. At New 
York, mess was purely nominal; packet, 
$14.00@15.00; family, $15.00@16.00; 
extra India mess, $32.00@34.00; No. 1 
canned corned beef, $3.25; No. 2, $5.50; 
6 Ibs. South America, $16.75; pickled 
tongues, $70.00@75.00 per barrel. 








Hogs Yield Good Values This Week 


The cut-out value of hogs continues 
good and if product were moving into 
consumptive channels freely the situa- 
tion would be a quite satisfactory one. 
Hog receipts are approximately the 
same as a week ago but are smaller 
than those of one and two years ago. 

In view of the storage stocks situa- 
tion and slow consumptive demand 
packers feel that hog supplies must de- 
cline or hogs must be bought at a price 
that will permit of considerable carry- 
ing charges on the product. However, 
any increase in the outlet for product 
would show quick improvement in the 
general price situation. 

As product may have to be carried 
for some time it is important that 
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packers know just what their costs are 
so that hogs can be bought on the basis 
of probable outlet and prospective price 
levels. The short form hog test will 
furnish this information and each pack- 
er should have it figured on the basis 
of his local plant costs and conditions. 

The following test, worked out on the 
basis of product prices and live hog 
costs at Chicago during the first four 
days of the current week shows that 
hogs averaging 160-180 lbs. yield a cut- 
ting profit of 37c per head, 200 lb. aver- 
ages show a cutting loss of only 22c 
per head and 225 to 250 lb. averages 
show less than $1 per head loss. The 
Alga lb. averages show the heaviest 
oss. 

The value of each of the products to- 
gether with the total cutting value and 
yield are shown in the following table: 








160 to 180 180 to 220 225 to 250 275 to 300 
Ibs. lbs. Ibs. Ibs. 
$1.94 $1.69 $1.64 $1.58 
49 47 44 37 
AT AT 47 47 
88 1.71 1.46 1.26 
1.57 1.43 -62 -27 
cece cove AT 15 
-09 11 15 17 
13 14 -14 14 
-96 1.05 96 89 
-09 12 
12 16 -16 16 
-03 -08 
O01 -01 01 -O1 
81 41 89 54 
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SELLING IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


A volume of considerable importance 
to the exporter of food or other prod- 
ucts to Great Britain has been issued 
recently by the U. S. Department of 
Commerce, entitled “The United King- 
dom—An Industrial, Commercial and 
Financial Handbook.” 

It is designed, William L. Cooper, 
director of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce says, to present 
the essential facts and important de- 
velopments of the post-war period in 
a form readily accessible to the Ameri- 
can business man. It has attempted 
to encompass within “a single volume 
the highly complex economic structure 
of one of the leading manufacturing 
and trading countries of the world, 
which is also the largest oversea mar- 
ket for American goods.” 

The book is written in four parts, 
Part I being devoted to industries and 
commerce; Part II, banking and finance; 
Part III, the United Kingdom as a mar- 
ket; Part IV, Northern Ireland. 

In Part III there are several chap- 
ters on subjects closely associated with 
selling in the British market. Prob- 
lems involved in selecting representa- 
tives, in advertising, distribution, and 
tariffs have been considered. 

Some idea of the size of the British 
market for the importer of meats and 
lard is shown in the 1928 import fig- 
ures, as follows: 


Cwt. Value. 
Es ncisndennnesvesurod 12,266,980 $150,850,000 
SUE «- pc ccantabeaasne tae 5,645,883 87,800,000 
Pork, fresh and frozen... 634.310 21,450.000 
DN. checsssbessiceecban 8,837,634 210,340,000 
PE: ps vepacswsnntdas'soen 950,339 22,250,000 
BE: ncacevdeccccaccensess’® 2,093,240 4,205,000 


The United States supplies prac- 
tically all of the ham and lard and is 
third in the countries from which bacon 
is imported, being superseded only by 
Denmark and Netherlands. 

The volume contains 953 pages well 
indexed and illustrated with maps, 
charts and photographs. It can be se- 
cured from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., the price being 
$1.75 per copy. 


LONDON AS A MEAT MARKET. 

The value of meats and other com- 
modities handled at Smithfield Market, 
London, during 1930, was approximately 
£33,000,000. The livestock killed to 
maintain the year’s meat supplies was 
as follows: 925,000 bullocks and calves, 
7,000,000 sheep and lambs, and 1,000,- 
000 pigs. Of the total imports of 
903,004 tons of beef and mutton into 
the United Kingdom, 312,449 tons, or 
34.6 per cent, were marketed there. 

The quantity of frozen beef sent to 
Smithfield continued to be negligible. 
Chilled beef from Argentina at a price 
which suits the average consumer con- 
tinues to form the bulk of London’s 
beef supply. Ireland again fills an im- 
portant part in the meat supplies of 
Great Britain, sending last year 
834,962 live cattle, 567,192 sheep, and 
lambs, and 414,587 pigs, besides quanti- 
ties of fresh-killed meats. 

The meat produced in Britain and 
Ireland for London is only sufficient to 
provide Londoners with a weekly ration 
of 3.7 oz. of beef, 2.5 oz. of mutton and 
lamb, and 2.4 oz. of pork. 

During 1930, the quantity of Irish 
beef marketed at Smithfield decreased 
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1,539 tons, or 29.3 per cent and the 
quantity of Irish pork also showed a 
decrease of 104 tons, or 1.4 per cent. 
The superintendent of the London 
Central Markets reports that the total 
weight of produce on which toll had 
been paid last year was 461,091 tons, 
compared with 465,851 tons last year, 
a decrease of 1 per cent. Of these sup- 
plies the United States furnished 3,400 
tons, Argentina 200,735, England and 
Wales 68,373, Australia 20,398, New 
Zealand 76,185, Canada and South 
Africa 582, Netherlands 5,346 and Den- 


mark 1,637. 
a 


HEAVY DANISH EXPORTS. 

A slight decline was registered in the 
Danish bacon trade during March, when 
shipments averaged 7,000 tons per 
week. The total exports for the first 


quarter, however, were around 90,000 
tons or almost 40 per cent more than 
during the corresponding period of 
1930 when only 64,000 tons were ex- 
ported. 

Weekly hog slaughters in Denmark 
averaged approximately 136,000 head 
compared with a weekly average of 
134,000 head during February. 

The bulk of the live hogs exported 
went to Germany and the balance con- 
sisting of only 5 per cent were taken 
by Italy and Czechoslovakia. 

fe 


PORK PRODUCTS EXPORTS. 


_ Exports of pork products from prin- 
cipal ports of the United States dur- 
ing the week ended May 9, 1931: 


HAMS AND SHOULDERS, INCLUDING 
WILTSHIRES. 
Jan. 1, 
Week ended *31 to 
May May May May 
9 10 2 9 


1931. 1930. 1931. 1931. 
Mlbs. Mlbs. M lbs. M Ibs. 


Rs te esa wile 895 1,803 1,427 24,030 
To Belgium ........ cae 5 ciliate 139 
United Kingdom .... 851 1,600 1,364 19,227 
Other Europe ....... re 58 peed 27 
oo EE Re 20 14 32 1,299 
Other countries .... 24 126 31 3,338 

BACON, INCLUDING CUMBERLANDS. 

EE. “atin esses 261 2,157 1,966 20,718 
PER Ere 28 came 548 
United Kingdom .... 181 1,894 1,903 13,084 
Other Europe ....... eh ie 185 ae 
eres 31 15 10 3,630 
Other countries .... 49 35 53 1,407 

LARD. 

Er ey 4,3€9 10,876 7,494 239,509 
To Germany ........ Sse 2,369 1.621 56.718 
Netherlands ........ AAP 1,558 1,172 15,257 
United Kingdom .... 3,269 4,572 3,664 99,085 
Other Europe ...... ee 281 383 11,790 
gE OE eta 770) =1,265 197 17.326 
Other countries .... 330 831 457 39,333 

PICKLED PORK. 

rrr 142 280 75 6,009 
To United Kingdom. 27 6 oars 1,116 
Other Europe ...... 74 6 288 

. aaanadesseve 99 104 66 1,331 
Other countries .... 16 96 3 3,274 


TOTAL EXPORTS BY PORTS. 
Week ended May 9, 1931. 


Hams and Pickled 
shoulders, Bacon, Lard, rk. 
Ibs. MIlbs. M Ibs. AT Ibs. 


errr Ty 895 261 4,369 142 
A. Sob vekdse esse 2 1 ae 18 
EE Sh dace ka eaves 728 158 2,113 wee 
Pert Eierem ......-. 123 68 939 108 
New Orleans ...... ake ae 301 5 
ae 42 34 799 11 
Philadelphia ....... jase has 217 bese 

DESTINATION OF EXPORTS. 
Hams and 
shoulders, Bacon, 

Exported to: M lbs. M Ibs. 
United Kingdom (total) .......... 851 
MAGREMOOE cok ccccccvccceccccscccvce 428 180 
SE toa cabee Seo0a Sheps ss vsseeave 226 1 
IES oo G05 165 41a s.d0 04 a 0 0's asa 23 
OS ER NS ere eer 168 
Other United Kingdom ............ 6 risen 

Lard, 

Exported to: M Ibs. 
eran GGERE): «5. coin sc k cc ecen sc viecekses 
EE eee AGES hbo ness savevaeia seebes 


EE seks oop a's ean edisink ss hewwas © 


b 
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EUROPEAN HAM PRICES, 


The sale of Danish and Russian hams 
in different European countries is hay- 
ing an adverse influence sales of 
smoked hams from Czechoslovakia be- 
cause of lower prices. According to a 
recent report of the American trade 
commissioner at Prague, Czechoslovak 
products have been crowded out of the 
Greek market by Danish competitors 
who offer hams for approximately 7i¢ 
per kilogram (2.2 lbs.) while the best 
price Czechoslovak exporters can make 
is 81c per kilogram. German hams are 
sold in France for 60c while Czecho- 
slovak hams run as high as 90¢ per 
kilo. In Belgium Russian hams are 
offered at 25c per kilogram compared 
with 54c for Czechoslovak hams. 

nto 


BULGARIAN HOG KILL. 


Hogs slaughtered in Bulgaria during 
1930 numbered 77,719 weighing 13,962, 
521 pounds, as compared with 76,510 
hogs weighing 11,776,446 pounds slaugh- 
tered during 1929. 

The actual number of slaughtered 
hogs, however, is in excess of official 
figures since a large number are 
slaughtered privately and are not in- 
cluded in the statistics issued by the 
veterinary authorities. This statement 
is supported by the fact that out of an 
average number of over 1,000,000 
registered annually in Bulgaria, 
number slaughtered during 1930 was 
only 77,719 or 7.8 per cent of the regis- 
tered total. Of the 2,724 head of swine 
exported during 1930, 1,654 went to 
Greece and 937 to Turkey. Lard exports 
were negligible. The average whole 
sale price of hogs f.o.b. Sofia as of 
March was 21.50 levas (15c) per kilo- 
gram (2.2 lbs.). 

a. 


CHICAGO PROVISION STOCKS. 


Stocks of provisions in Chicago at 
the close of business on May 14, 1931, 
with comparisons, are reported by the 
Chicago Board of Trade as follows: 
Mess pork, new 


May 14, Apr.30, Mayl4, 
1931. 1931. 1980. 
made Oct. 1, ’29 


to Oct. 1,’30, Ibs. 284 283 308 
P. S. lard, made 

since Oct. 1, °30, 

Ibs. 


he ee” Sree 
Other kinds of lard, 
Ms oath aie 6 he wlohe 10,556,724 8,427,712 7,177,231 
D. S. clear bellies, 
made since Oct. 
1, ’30, Ibs.......20.330,209 19,656,444 9,485,508 
D. S. rib _ bellies, 
made _ since Oct. 
Be. Ok i sa bs 
Extra short clear 
sides, made since 
Oct. 1, ’30, Ibs. 56,673 60,850 58,130 


———&e—__ 


MEAT IMPORTS AT NEW YORK. 


Imports of meats and products at 
New York, week ended May 9, 1931: 
Point of 


2,589,340 2.344.388 1,414,100 


origin. Commodity. Amount. 
Argentine—Canned corned beef........ 159,102 Ibs. 
Canada—Bacon .............cccecceves 1,800 Ibs. 
Canada—Sweet pickled pork.......... 6,000 Ibs. 
Canada—Sausage ..............ceeeeee 320 Ibs. 
eee ee, ere eg eee © 1,841 Ibs. 
BUI. oo oot sc kpc sc cavcmncen 3,268 Ibe. 
Germany—Sausage ..............0.000. 7,525 Ibs. 
ee eS . ere er 1,152 Ibs. 
DR e-DEMOBBR | 64 6s 0005 scds sa siwceca cen 1,490 Ibs. 
Uruguay—Canned corned beef.......... 180,000 Ibs. 

—-— 


LARD AND GREASE EXPORTS. 

Exports of lard from New Yerk City, 
May 1 to May 13, 1981, totaled 821%; 
736 lbs.; tallow, none; greases, 379, 
Ibs.; stearine, none. 
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TALLOW—The position of the tal- 
low market in the East continued un- 
steady the past week, prices making 
new lows for the present decline and 
reaching a level within striking dis- 
tance of the extreme lows some months 
ago. While the turnover did not ap- 
pear large, business passed on and off 
in extra f.o.b. New York at 3%c, a 
decline of 4c from late last week. At 
times there were rumors of sales at 4c 
f.o.b., but the latter lacked confirma- 
tion and were followed by additional 
business at the 3%c f.o.b. levels. 

The volume of the sales from day to 
day were not disclosed. However, suf- 
ficient business was said to be passing 
to make the market. Generally it was 
felt that either moderate amounts were 
changing hands or else the larger fac- 
tors were taking hold and the amounts 
kept under cover. At any rate, senti- 
ment was mixed. 

At New York, special was quoted at 
35c; extra, 3%c; edible, 5@5%c nom- 
inal. 

At Chicago, tallow was rather quiet 
and featureless, with medium grades in 
fair demand. Producers are closely 
sold up for the current month. At 
Chicago, edible was quoted at 5@5%c; 
fancy, 442c; prime packer, 4%4c; No. 1, 
8%c; No. 2, 3c. 

At the London auction, the first in 
about a month, 838 casks were offered 
and 239 sold at prices unchanged to 2s 
lower than the previous sale. Mutton 
was quoted at 21s 6d@23s; beef, 20s 
6d@24s; good mixed 18s@21s 6d. Ar- 
gentine beef tallow, London May ship- 
ment, unchanged at 19s 6d; Australian 
good mixed tallow at London, June- 
July, 8d higher at 19s 3d. 

STEARINE—Demand for stearine in 
the East was slow, and the market 
weak. Oleo at New York was barely 
steady at 7c level. At Chicago, the 
market was quiet and easy, with oleo 
quoted at 6%4c. 








See page 37 for later markets. 








OLEO OIL—While there was a little 
activity in this market, domestic and 
foreign demand comparatively was 
quiet, and prices somewhat weaker. At 
New York, extra was quoted at 7@ 
Me; prime, 5%@6%c; and lower 


eee. 


GEO. H. JACKLE 


Broker 


Tankage, Blood, Bones, 
Cracklings, Bonemeal, 
Hoof and Horn Meal 


Chrysler Bldg., 
405 Lexington Ave. 
New York City 
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Tallow and Grease Markets 
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grades, 6c. At Chicago, demand was 
moderate and the market easy. Extra 
was quoted at 6%c. 

LARD OIL—Buying was of a hand- 
to-mouth character, and the market 
about steady. Edible at New York was 
quoted at 94%c; extra winter, 9%4c; ex- 
tra, 9c; extra No. 1, 8%c; No. 1, 8%c; 
No. 2, 8c. 

NEATSFOOT OIL—Demand was 
limited and mostly for nearby require- 
ments, but the tone was about steady. 
Pure at New York was quoted at 11c; 
extra, 8%c; No. 1, 8%c; cold test, 15%c. 

GREASES —The position of the 
grease market in the East was barely 
steady as a result of developments in 
tallow, continued weakness in hogs and 
a rather limited demand for greases 
generally. While offerings were not 
pressed, buyers were inclined to back 
away pending developments. Competi- 
tion from allied quarters was against 
the market, and buyers were inclined 
to take hold only on a scale down. Some 
reports indicated that production was 
on a fair scale, while demand for 
choice white grease in the East contin- 
ued rather quiet. 

At New York, brown was quoted at 
34% @3%c; superior house, 3%c; yellow 
and house, 34%@3%c; A white, 3%c; 
B white, 34%c; choice white, 44@4%c. 

At Chicago, the market for greases 
was rather quiet and featureless. In- 
terest in yellow grades was compara- 
tively slow, although a little more in- 
terest was displayed in choice white at 
the prevailing low levels. At Chicago, 
brown was quoted at 2%c; yellow, 2% 
@3%c; B white, 3%c; A white, 314c; 
choice white, all hog, 3%c. 


rn Xr 
By-Products Markets 


Chicago, May 14, 1931. 
Blood. 


The market is quiet. Sales are re- 
ported at as few and far between. 


Unit 
Ammonia. 


Ground and unground................ $1.75@2.00n 
Digester Feed Tankage Materials. 


Little or no trading is reported. Last 

sales of liquid stick were at $1.25. 
Unit Ammonia. 

Unground, 11% to 12% ammonia... .$1.75@2.00 
Unground. 6 to 8% ammonia.......... 1.75@2.00 
OY REG ae Peer oe @1.25 
Steam bone meal, special feeding. 

WO RR onic a a Sahai tin cal sen. 0 at's se OO Oe 


Packinghouse Feeds. 
Prices show no change over last 


week. Prices are quoted on carload 
basis, f.o.b. producing plants. 

Per Ton. 
Digester tankage, meat meal.......... $ @40.00 
Meat and bone scraps, 50%.......... @40.00 
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Fertilizer Materials. 
The market for fertilizer materials 
continues very quiet. Large producers 
are still asking $2.00 & 10c. 


Unit Ammonia. 


High grd. ground, 10@11% am........ $2.00 & 10cn 
Low egrd., and ungr., 6-9% am........ 2.00 & 10cn 


one tankage, low grd., per ton 15.00@16.00 
BIGGS GOOG occas cdwsnevinesccenss: EE 


Dry Rendered Tankage. 
The market is easier. 
Per Ton. 
Hard pressed and exp. unground, per 
WBE. DURE 6 oc i aicesdceccudh snes $ .4 50 


Soft prsd. pork, ac. grease & quality 35.00@40.00n 
Soft prsd. beef, ac. grease & quality 30.00@35.00n 


Bone Meals (Fertilizer Grades). 


_ The bone meal market is showing 
little activity. Quotations are nominal. 


Raw bone meal for feeding.......... $ 32.00 
Steam ground, 3 & 50............... 20.00@ 21.00 
Steam, unground, 3 & 50............ 15.00@16.00 
Horns, Bones and Hoofs. 
Per Ton. 
Horns, according to grade..........$75.00@150.00 
ee WU NN ois eta vas ss vam 65.00@110.00 
OCR) Se 
GE Ene s oink be comsckeaeeacen @15.00n 


(Note—Foregoing prices are for mixed carloads 
of unassorted materials indicated above.) 


Gelatine and Glue Stocks. 
The market continued quiet. 


Per Ton. 
MeN RUMINE a5 0 is anc praeie bg sees oe $25.00@28.00 
RC aa ene ne 40. 00@42.00 
Hide trimmings (Old style).......... @22.00 
Hide trimings (New style).......... 18.00 
WN TANS ince cheese cwndaemens sen 25.00 
Cattle jaws, skulls and knuckles.... 24.00@25.00 
Giewe, ~ WON ons oi hoa nk ccncdaies cs 26.00 
Pig skin scraps and trim., per lb..... @ 2c 


Animal Hair. 
Animal hair market is nominal. 


Summer coil and field dried............ 1%@ 1%&e 
Processed, black winter, per Ib.........5%@ Ge 

Processed, grey, winter, per Ib......... “ng 4%c 
Cattle switches, each*..........csescees 1%e 


*According to count. 


EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKETS. 

(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 

New York, May 138, 1931. 

Unground tankage of a good grade 
has been sold at $2.00 and 10c while 
some lots of a grade not quite so good 
were sold as low as $1.75 & 10c, basis 
f.o.b. New York. 

Ground tankage sold at $2.10 & 10c 
f.o.b. New York while some outside 
productions are offered at lower prices. 
Stocks are still above normal. 

Ground dried blood sold at $2.25 per 
unit f.o.b. New York, with offerings 
plentiful at this price. Bids are being 
asked and stocks are quite heavy. 

South American ground dried blood 
is quoted at $2.50 per unit cif. U. S., 
ports with counter-bids asked for. 

Unground dried menhaden fish scrap 
has been sold for delivery if and when 
made at $3.25 & 10c f.o.b. fish factories 
Chesapeake Bay, Va. Buying interest 
however is limited at this price as fer- 
tilizer manufacturers’ views are lower. 











THE KENTUCKY CHEMICAL MFG. CO. 


COVINGTON, KY., Opposite Cincinnati, Ohio 
Buyers of Dry Rendered Tankage 
(Cracklings) 
PORK or BEEF, SOFT or HARD PRESSED 
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i Oleo steari he 
Production, Movement and a Neat’s-foot oil S21 a 
ss MIA. ccicannouyeatates 20,754,586 10,743,908 Other animal oils, inedible. 210s 
Stocks of Fats and Oils Yoo nF ei ken aie i. i ryt i oer et } el dada, cat ees “te 736,962 
_ ei ARERR ate, ER | 5,506,256 4,067,886 Oleic acid, or red oli. .2 2... -++ 1,872,416 
The U. S. Department of Commerce Tankage (+. 0-02.00... 11,888,511 6,136,884 Stearic acid ........+........00.. 000. ina 
announces that the factory production no pal ndiomsemererpee cones 11 eee 38, 300, — Other animal greases and fats......... 20,438’ 415 
of fats and oils (exclusive of refined Recovered “/1....°22222112! "727.398 © 41195;808 Cottonseed oa. crude. veeteseeeeeeeeens 5,235.0 
oil and derivatives) during the —_ RM ME o. coselauceccns 2,663,840 3,124,339 Cocoanut oll, orade wees eevee eens 2618 on 
month period ended March 31, 1931, mt oil, refined. .2..222200222122! 583243 
was as. follows: Vegetable oils, 1. sesunu ant ome Seyetean ios 
675,868,188 Ibs.; fish oils, 11,586,728 ““iara substitutes ........ 291,385,942 Vegetable oft lard compounds... --.... 1.5Iaam 
lbs.; animal fats, na peed — mySaptaaiel fe 9 pee — i was 
greases, 95,948,191 ee 0 ) omy A 
1,401,861,955 Ibs. ae, animal, 








Of the several kinds of fats and oils Lard off ..........2012! 
covered by this inquiry, the greatest mo” oun 
production, 488,868,745 lbs. appears for Fatty acid 
lard. Next in order is cottonseed oil = Bg omer" 
with 395,406,614 lbs.; tallow with Glycerin, crude 


128,367,352 Ibs.; linseed oil = Gremi. ¢ 





EXPORTS OF FOREIGN FATS AND QO) 
QUARTER ENDED MARCH 31, 1931, 


Animal fats and oils, edible........... 1,873 
Wish Olle ........ccccccccsccccccccces 35,194 
Other animal oils and fats, inedible.... 9,506 
Sat Sa RIE Ra Res Fp 26,278 
Tung oil 




































118417218 Ibs; cocoanut oil with Glyeetin, chemically’ pare: 18 siiittrteeeeeseccsseesesrees 1,278,5%4 

91,445,505 Ibs. and corn oil with Cott Palm and palaierecd ‘ali...2...20..02. ma 853 
’ — ’ Other vege Peanut oil oa 

28,652,287 lbs. . Other vegetable oil foots, Soya-bean oil .............. ber 
The production of refined oils during  , “tilled, re Ee 5.48 Other expressed oils and fats 1 


the period was as follows: Cottonseed, Miscellaneous soap stock. : 1 Te Det 
396,855,042 Ibs.; cocoanut, 66,268,268 





WINGS WR oko cccccwoscced ua 
IMPORTS OF FOREIGN FATS AND OS, 





‘ RAW MATERIALS USED IN THE MANU- UARTER ENDED MARCH 31 
Ibs. ; a? — mes . ontan FACTURE OF VEGETABLE OILS. . , a 
26,129, S.; soya-bean, 2,106, Siena ail 
wiht 2,000 Ibs.—- Animal oils and fats, edible........... 536,244 
Ibs.; and palm-kernel, 5,542,826 Ibs. Pile 8 Animal olls and fats ; 
The quantity of crude oil used in the Jan.1%0 = Onhand Cod oll ...-.. 
production of each of these refined 0118 Qoionseed 1,272,284 206,926 Other fish 
is included in the figures of crude Peanuts, hulled) 7.1!) )!."! 6,219 1,970 Tallow... .... 2. sees ee eee eee 
consumed Feanats, in the hull. fe 2,641 449 } ica en 7 t 
. ‘ nn -bbkeeesnbeessd 71,229 27,167 . 128, 048 
The data for the factory production, Cocoanuts and skins 609 I Fat aed lemaasebbhatien: my 
imports, exports and factory and ware- fir fq’ 0110000000! - esau Wesmat of ..... 0-0. cccc.cs.csccs ees 
f fats and oils and for Castor beans |_|...) 1°): 13,338 3,845 
house stocks 01 : aes eee fae , 
the raw materials used in the produc- Rn gle la ala pi i 
tion of vegetable oils for the three- Ec et 3s) ee 
month period appear in the following Other kinds .............. 3,240 1,533 
statement: EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC FATS AND OILS, 
(In some cases, where products were made by QUARTER ENDED MARCH 31, 1981. 


a continuous process, the intermediate products 



































; Lbs. 511,14 
were not reported.) 0 CBee OR Remeare TI od Be 12,567,487 91,672 
VEGETABLE OILS. soap Steak iv Fuel Kbebebxasebeekds eens 1 eo 
a. 8 —-_—«s TORS ee enmPan gt reN "470, 2381843 
a. - and Eee mautenn eee 196,036,872 Other expressed oils..................- 513,512 
for the warehouse OT) Neutral we. - sows ose o senna ees 2,767,522 Glycerin crude ............0....ceeeees 2,914,104 
uarter stocks, rd compounds, containing animal fats 356,613 Glycerin, refined ...................... 485,204 
ended Mar. Mar. 31, 
31, 1931. 1931. 
sa Biscd PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION OF COTTONSEED AND PRODUCTS. 
Cottonseed, refined”. “ Soersss-042 404,503,313 Cottonseed received, crushed and on hand, and cottonseed products mamv- 
Peanut, virgin and crude.. 5,214,362 Rs factured, shipped out, on hand and exported for nine months ended April 30, 
Peanut, refined cca” reba. S1aan' bes 201,982.27 1931, compared with a year ago, as reported by the U. S. Census Bureau: 
ee : " efi 16,868, 
> ease “ye oe 052,287 8,119,460 * COTTONSEED RECEIVED, CRUSHED AND ON HAND ('Tons). 

Corn, refined ........--+++ yard teen mie £ a ee Cates — On band stam 
“bean, crude ......... ,086, 653, . . ug. 1 30. A % 
a Ae 208114 SANTIS 1981. 1980. 1931. PF1980. 1931. 1980. 
SOD, ov acasescsee> 1,509, 045, ne ee Mg 4,612,740 4,886,583 4,562,859 4,728,681 95,297 197 
Olive, inedible ..........- 5, 1,466,084 ME of inacsa sexs sscnaescee 396,973 339,018 394,927 327,120 2,312 Hi 
Sulphur oil or olive foots.. 21,270, 004 SS eee t 62,370 64,108 62,453 49 ") 
Palm-kernel, crude 15,251,064 INN oooh hoa al ses aceon 248,904 422,523 242,912 396,063 9,042 27,582 
Palm-kernel, refined er NR oo hisauaes cin sbceaulce 127,002 118,849 119,173 96,478 15,969 22,484 

peseed ........ . 5,309, ME Ga iaw gn nk sioshnes 4-00 ea 654,588 463,158 644,329 454,049 10,988 9,708 
SEEM. ch scceuacte> 118, RS ein sucsaseescnacens 201,768 225,289 201,682 223,367 156 6,848 
Chinese wood or tung...... - 45,43 ys Mississippi .... ... 562,666 786,025 557,432 715,060 15,209 76,887 
Chinese vegetable tallow... oe North Carolina 286,765 262,347 285,342 250,308 1,787 3,400 

Gaoter 6,633,8 63 Oklahoma ..... 247,764 353,208 248,857 856,380 1,189 
84,837, tg South Carolina . . 271,105 206,060 268,160 208,728 3,339 2,035 
ss ee res ..-. 257,557 329,880 252,482 308,490 7,670 ©: 22,408 
5,002,52 Texas ---+-.-- SeSawesvesacdewwete 1,280,195 1,247,688 1,220,041 1,255,882 26,867 1,148 
DORE. 60.060 08sec qeesa ¥ i & , weeny 
ANIMAL FATS. —o ated of _— 
neludes se estroyed at mills but not 45,434 tons and 41,606 tons on hand Aug. 1, nor 66,32 
Lard, nests Base ceccesess 7,014,297 aosteess tons and 90,828 tons reshipped for 1931 and 1930, respectively. . 
ae 1 COTTONSEED PRODUCTS MANUFACTURED, SHIPPED OUT, AND ON HAND. 

On hand Produced Aug.1 Shi out Aug. Onhand 
Item. Season. Aug. 1. to April 30. 1 re 30." April 30. 
Cn eo 1930-31 *7,893,957 1,392,117,980 1,362,172, 260 43, 048,005 
EE 1929-30 19,181,886 1,477,104,897 1,448,508,590 61,954,318 
1 eee: 1930-31 +301,609,092  **1,239'099;677 Asse eee Fe $462,880, 98 
Th Blant C an (pons) ....-... 0. 1929-30 338,619,933 1,277,670,016 ............ 516, 752,04 
e on Lompany Cake and meal’.......... 1930-31 55,352 2'087,157 1,888,900 253, 608 
aaah eaaele Base 1929-30 76,667 2,102,489 2,058,204 id 

ST. LOUIS EE REE eee: 1930-31 28,495 1,261,958 1,200,280 
Dc ccauk5 ak 1929-30 63,917 1,304,119 1,801,579 4 

Refiners of Linters (Running ...... 1930-31 135,220 795,575 658,971 
WOM asa coesccesss 1929-30 70,854 975,959 822,319 me 

WE PE ns cnn cesccnsed 1930-31 2,659 49,044 46,481 
VEGET ABI E OILS (500-Ib. bales)... ..: 1929-30 1,848 65,384 66,696 om 
Grabbots, motes, etc... ..1980-31 12,776 34,046 26,760 20,082 
€ P (500-Ib, bales) ...... 1929-30 8,453 43,640 32,918 19,105 
Manu actur ers © *Includes 1,932,000 and 4,550,588 Ibs. held by refining and — a establishments a 
SHORTENING — a 6,148,280 lbs. in transit to refiners and consumers August 1, , and April 30, 198. 

respectively. : 
tIncludes 6,088,528 and 6,008,138 Ibs. held by refiners, brokers, agents, and warehousemen # 
places other than refineries and manufacturing establishments and 5,919,817 and 2,557,441 Ly 
MARGARINE ——— to es of lard substitute, oleomargarine, soap, etc., August 1, 1930, and April 
1931, respectively. 4 





**Produced from 1,353,150,527 Ibs. of crude oil. 
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Vegetable Oil Markets 


Trade Moderate—New Lows Estab- 
lished—Cash Trade Moderate—Crude 
Nominal—Lard at New Lows—Gov- 
ernment Oil Report Favorable — 
Weather Unsatisfactory. 

While there was no particular pickup 
in the volume of trading in cotton oil 
futures on the New York Produce Ex- 
change the past week, the market es- 
tablished some new _ season’s_ lows. 
Prices again covered a rather narrow 
range and continued under the influ- 
ence of heaviness in lard and cotton, 
both those markets making new lows. 
Commission house trade in oil contin- 
ued mixed, some selling nearbys and 
buying the futures, while others, par- 
ticularly those with refiners’ connec- 
tions, were doing the reverse. 

The local element were against the 
market but continued to cover on small 
declines, displaying more or less fear 
of putting out any extensive lines or 
staying short for more than a day or 
two. Wire house brokers were on both 
sides of the market but appeared to 
have bought on balance, presumably on 
climatic conditions in the South. While 
there was no particular cash demand, 
the Government report was construed 
as moderately bullish. 

The crude markets continued purely 
nominal, with the unsold crude in mill 
hands down to limited proportions. The 
mills were holding 32,349,167 lbs. on 
May 1, out of a production of 1,392,- 
117,980 lbs. Texas holdings on May 1, 
were about 7,007,000 lbs.; Georgia, 
4,532,000 lbs.; Mississippi, 4,090,000 
lbs; Arkansas, 3,763,000 lbs.; North 
Carolina, 3,300,000 Ibs.; Oklahoma, 
3,471,000 Ibs.; Tennessee, 2,489,000 lbs.; 
Alabama, 1,466,000 lbs.; Arizona, 21,000 


lbs.; California, 95 000 Ibs.; Louisiana, 
238 000 lbs.; South Carolina, 682, 000 
Ibs.; all others, 1,194,000 Ibs. 


eademotion Under Last Year. 

The persistent heaviness in lard con- 
tinued against any particular recovery 
in the oil market. April oil consump- 
tion was 271,000 bbls., some 51,000 bbls. 
under the 322, 000 bbls. in April last 
year, attributed mainly to lard com- 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


petition. However, the distribution of 
oil for the first eight months of the 
season totaled some 2,689,000 bbls., 
against 2,749,000 bbls. the same time 
last year, a drop of only 60,000 bbls. 

The visible supply at the beginning 
of May was around 1,322,000 bbls., com- 
pared with 1,574,000 bbls. the previous 
year. With the visible supply some 
252,000 bbls. lighter than a year ago, 
or equal to a good month’s distribu- 
tion of oil, the prospects of a falling 
off in consumption the last three 
months of the season, compared with 
a year ago, was minimized to some 
extent. 

During May, June and July, last year, 
consumption of oil was 878,000 bbls. 
For the same three months two years 
ago it was some 902,000 bbls.; three 
years ago, 732,000 bbls. The average 
for the three years, for the last quar- 
ter of the season, has been 837,000 bbls. 
Should the average prove near this 
amount for the last quarter of this sea- 





SOUTHERN MARKETS 


New Orleans. 

(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

New Orleans, La., May 18, 1931.— 
April cotton oil consumption exceeded 
expectation, also. the average April con- 
sumption for the past five years, giv- 
ing encouragement for higher prices. 
Crude, 6%c lb. bid, with mills holding 
for 7c. Bleachable is closely held. A 
limited quantity might be bought at 
7%c lb. loose New Orleans. Looks now 
like carryover August 1 will be around 
500,000 barrels, say 300,000 barrels less 
than last year. 

Memphis. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 


Memphis, Tenn., May 14, 1931.— 
Crude cottonseed oil, 6%c; forty-one 
per cent protein cottonseed meal, 


Bo. 00; loose cottonseed hulls, $9.00. 


Dallas. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Dallas, Tex., May 14, 1931.—Prime 
cottonseed oil, 6%c; forty-three per 
cent meal, $24.50; hulls, $10.00; mill 
run linters, 14%@2%c. 


son, a carryover of around 500,000 bbls. 

is indicated, plus what oil comes in dur- 

ing the balance of the season, compared 

with a carryover of 804, 000 bbls. last 

season, 919,000 bbls. two years ago, 

and 903,000 pbs. three years ago. 
Crop Off to Late Start. 

While some were discouraged over 
the failure of the unfavorable weather 
to bring about greater buying power 
in oil, others pointed out that the sit- 
uation in allied and surrounding com- 
modities, as well as in financial circles, 
was against any broad trade for the 
time being. The lard situation also is 
keeping those friendly to the market 
from taking hold, while the statistical 
position of oil and the uncertainty sur- 
rounding the probable new crop crush, 
with the certainty of a fair acreage de- 
crease and a decided falling off in the 
use of fertilizer, tends to check bearish 
activities. 

As most interests see it, with oil at 
the present levels, there is more ground 
for improvement than on the destruc- 
tive side of the market. The cotton 
crop has the many unfavorable growing 
periods to pass through and has run 
into a late start, as a result of the un- 
usual coolness and persistently rainy 
weather of late. 

The weekly weather report said cool 
cloudy weather was generally unfavor- 
able for cotton, although conditions 
were somewhat more favorable in the 
northeast portions of the belt, espe- 
cially in the Carolinas and Virginia. In 
most cotton sections, temperatures were 
4 to 10 degrees below normal, and the 
coolness was accompanied by cloudy, 
showery weather in most sections. In 
Texas, cool nights were unfavorable 
and progress of cotton slow, with re- 
cent replantings germinating poorly, 
and considerable replanting indicated in 
the north and west. 

In the south, stands are fairly good, 
and chopping is progressing. In Okla- 
homa, the soil is too cool and wet for 
favorable germination, and only a small 
amount is up, with irregular stands. 
In the central states of the belt, growth 
of early fields in the south was slow 
because of low temperatures, while in 
the central and northern portions cool 
cloudy conditions were unfavorable. It 
was too cool and wet in Georgia, with 
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much cotton unplanted in the north. 
In the other eastern states, the weather 
was more favorable, especially in North 
Carolina and Virginia. 

COCOANUT OIL — Demand con- 
tinues rather quiet, and the market was 
easy in tone. Offerings were on a fair 
scale, and consumers are holding off. 
Easiness in competing directions was a 
factor. At New York, cocoanut oil in 
tanks was quoted at 4%@4%c; bulk 
oil, 4%c. At the Pacific Coast, tanks 
were quoted at 4%c; bulk oil, 4c. 

CORN OIL—The market ruled quiet 
and about steady, with prices f.o.b. 
mills quoted at 6@6%c. Reports were 
current that consumer bids of 5%c had 
been turned down. 


SOYA BEAN OIL—There was no 
particular improvement in demand in 
this quarter, but offerings were not 
pressing and prices ruled steady. Tanks 
at New York were quoted at 6%éc. 


PALM OIL—Demand ruled rather 
quiet, and the market was about steady. 
(Offerings appeared to be fair. At New 
York, spot Nigre casks were quoted at 
4% @4%c; shipment, 3.85c; spot Lagos 
drums, 45g@5c; shipment Lagos casks, 
3.90ce; 12% per cent acid. 4% @4.35c; 
20 per cent acid, 4% @4.30c. 

PALM KERNEL OIL—With demand 
rather small, the market continued easy 
in tone. Bulk oil for shipment, New 
York, was quoted at 4.30@4.35c. 

OLIVE OIL FOOTS—wWhile the mar- 
ket was quiet, there was a fair inquiry 
at times, and prices ruled steady. Un- 
settled political conditions in Spain had 
little or no effect, the market abroad 
holding steady. At New York, spot 
foots were quoted at 6% @6%%c; ship- 
ment foots, 5% @é6c. 

RUBBERSEED OIL—Market nomi- 


nal. 
SESAME OIL—Market nominal. 
PEANUT OIL—Market nominal. 
COTTONSEED OIL—Store oil de- 
mand was rather limited at New York, 
and the market was barely steady with 
futures. Crude oil was 6%c nominal in 
all sections. 


COTTONSEED OIL—Market trans- - 


actions at New York: 


The Procter & Gamble Co. 


refiners of all grades of 


COTTONSEED 
tie: il 


PURITAN—Winter Pressed Salad Oil 
BOREAS—Prime Winter Yellow 
VENUS—Prime Summer White 
STERLING—Prime Summer Yellow 
WHITE CLOVER—Cooking Oil 
MARIGOLD—Cooking Oil 
JERSEY—Butter Oil 





HARDENED COTTONSEED OlL—for Short- 
enings and Margarines 
(58°-60° titre) 





COCOANUT OIL 
MOONSTAR—Cocoanut Oil 
P & G SPECIAL—((hardened) Cocoanut Oil 











General Offices, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cable Address: P| “Procter” 
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Friday, May 8, 1931. 
—Range— —Closing— 
Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 


ee eee oe ae es 

May 4 736 736 736 a 748 
Bree ae fee 750 a 775 
July .... 9 760 756 759 a 763 
(OS EES eR ee er ape 765 a 780 
BERG! 0's poet ieee © Cha 771 a 76 
OY Rere 1 761 761 763 a 770 
Ss ce rte sas sauce 740 a 765 
SERRE ape oie 750 a 771 


Sales, including switches, 16 con- 
tracts. Southeast crude, 63c nominal. 


Saturday, May 9, 1931. 


eee EE meee TD a2; 
EASA ies eprnd aeitares yas et ee 
I es Sie ea tA) Stace 750 a 1775 
EA Bae ae 763 a 768 
OS ae 768 a 785 
iti te ia ae pear 775 a 776 
ROS orcs eet as 767 a 778 
PS ee ee 745 a 770 
DR ain Onn os oe 28a 152 a 78 
Sales, including switches, none. 


Southeast crude, 6%c nominal. 
Monday, May 11, 1931. 


rc Sabu ess whats ee 
MS loc ater ees: cas 727 a 750 
1s Ss 1 age ma 750 a 775 
RN GREG Eg See Cs a 757 a 760 
eaters eee 760 a 1770 
BN, Pia sak viata Ga. an 767 a 1770 
pe eee tise Cxee 745 a 765 
SSNs SuSE Chee aaue 740 a 760 
Re ilies aoaomia nn . 03 3OO.a 765 
Sales, including switches, none. 
Southeast crude, 6%c nominal. 
Tuesday, May 12, 1931. 
DE Sis rN ES aha. OSs ae 
ED 1S et ieee a 742 a 750 
NEE Ee ear 750 a 780 
Be ahs eS 758 a 764 
AN is ws ek mats: mp wignk 765 a 780 
Sept 2 770 768 770 a 775 
ee ERs iat ee 763 a 768 
ERR i er ee 740 a 760 
RS Te ek eee 740 a 765 


Sales, including switches, 2 contracts. 
Southeast crude, 63c nominal. 


Wednesday, May 13, 1931. 


NE acts vate wei i Pe 
ORRIN eR a ae ses Cae me 746 
RN eS a eae ne cs a 
July 20 6757 «6765 «6766 af... 
PE gins! Sele a ace oie ks 760 a 771 
Sept 4 768 767 766 a 769 
i Seer 5 760 760 757 a 761 
RS Pett aay Pewee, 
RET Se ea ae 740 a 764 


Sales, including switches, 19 con- 


tracts. Southeast crude, 6%c nominal. 
Thursday, May 14, 1931. 
RONG. . aoan ees i eae 
| Re Ihe, Pipe 740 a 760 
June . 7 749: 749 a .<:. 
July . To Wee Tbe a....<: 
DE ee es Leas 755 a 765 
Sept. 765 763 760 a 763 
(eae iSeas Gate a aoe 
| ERAS SE a ee 748 a 755 
ee ee ere ee 








See page 37 for later markets. 








HULL OIL MARKETS. 


Hull, England, May 13, 1931.—(By 
Cable)—Refined cottonseed oils, 21s 9d; 
Egyptian crude cottonseed oil, 19s. 


~ fe --- 
Watch the Wanted page for bargains. 


May 16, 1931, 


MEMPHIS PRODUCTS MARKETs. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner,) 
Memphis, Tenn., May 13, 1931.—Cot.- 

tonseed meal declined to new low prices 
again today, the market being down 
50@80c per ton. Even the strongly held 
May position was down 75c per ton at 
one time. This particular month reacted 
sharply and $24.30 was being bid op 
the close, without sellers. Tenders on 
May contracts today were 600 tons, but 
shorts in that month are being forced 
to pay a ridiculous premium in order 
to cover their positions. The premium 
on May meal is a weakening factor jn 
the market, as nobody wants to buy 
meal when he can buy it for much less 
at a more deferred date. 

There is disposition on the part of 
holders of meal throughout the terri- 
tory to sell, and the demand remains 
very light. The cottonseed meal market 
has declined $4.00 per ton in the last 
30 days, and this decline is certainly 
sufficient to discount many bearish fae- 
tors, at least for the present. 

The cotton seed market was un- 
changed except on the current month, 
which was bid up $1.00 over yesterday, 

~~ Yo 


NEBRASKA MARGARINE LAW. 


Oleomargarine, under a law passed 
recently in Nebraska and effective Av- 
gust 2, 1931, will be taxed 15c lb. un- 
less it is manufactured with “more than 
50 per cent of animal fats or animal 
oils produced in the United States and 
containing no imported oils or fats,” 

The tax will be collectable from all 
persons, firms, corporations or asssocia- 
tions engaged as dealers in the han- 
dling, sale or distribution of the prod- 
uct. Penalty for violation of the 
provisions of the act is fixed at not less 
than $25.00 and not more than $500.00 
or by imprisonment in the county jail 
for not less than 30 days nor more than 
90 days for each offense. 

fe 


ALABAMA MARGARINE BILL. 

A bill has been introduced in the 
Alabama legislature to levy a tax of 
18¢c Ib. on oleomargarine and other 
vegetable shortenings used as substi- 
tutes for butter. Since yellow mar- 
garine now bears a federal tax of 10¢ 
lb. opponents of the bill say that an 
additional tax of 15c will make it im- 
possible for this product to compete 
with butter. 

Similar bills are also pending in 
other Southern states including Tennes- 
see and South Carolina. The Alabama 
bill contains, an appropriation of 
$12,500 for its enforcement providing 
revenues derived from the tax amount 
to that much. 

a 


COTTONSEED PRODUCT EXPORTS 

Exports of cottonseed products for 
eight months ended March 31, 1931, 
with comparisons for 1930, are reported 
by the U. S. Census Bureau as follows: 


1931. 1980. 
a 7,472,803 21,840,082 
Oil, refined, Ibs. ........ 12,783,486 3,721.21 
Cake and meal, short tons. 35,714 157,821 
Linters, running bales.... 551 83,710 
re 


MARGARINE MAKERS TO MEET. 
The twelfth annual convention of the 

Institute of Margarine Man 

will be held in the Hotel Traymor, 

Atlantic City, New Jersey, Wednesday 

and Thursday, June 3 and 4, 1931. 
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The Week’s Closing Markets 


FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS 


Provisions. 

Hog products continued weak the 
latter part of the week due to scat- 
tered selling, slow cash trade and 
weakness in other markets. Hogs were 


steadier. Government report says pros- 
ts are that in the next five months, 
hog slaughtering in United States will 
be less than last year. 
Cottonseed Oil. 
Cotton oil was moderately active and 
heavy at new lows, following lard and 


outside markets, better weather for new 
crop and some increase in selling pres- 


sure. Support mostly on scale down. 
Cash trade was quiet. Crude 6%c 
nominal. 


Quotations on bleachable cottonseed 
oil at New York Friday noon were: 

May, $7.30; June, $7.35@7.49; July, 
$7.44@7.46; Aug., $7.45@7.60; Sept., 
$7.54@7.56; Oct., $7.40@7.58; Nov., 
$7.41@7.55; Dec., $7.35@7.58. 

Quotations on prime summer yellow 
were: 

May, $7.15; June $7.15@7.40; July, 
$7.20@7.40; Aug., $7.25@7.50; Sept., 
$7.85@7.40; Oct., $7.25@7.43; Nov., 
$7.20@7.45; Dec., $7.25@7.46. 


Tallow. 
Tallow, extra, 3% @3%c. 


Stearine. 
Stearine, 6%4c. 
i 


FRIDAY’S GENERAL MARKETS. 

New York, May 15, 1931.—Lard, 

prime western, $8.45@8.55; middle 

western, $8.30@8.40; city, 8c; refined 

continent, 8%c; South American, 9c; 

Brazil kegs, 9%4c; compound, 10%c. 
fe 


BRITISH PROVISION MARKETS. 

(Special Cable to The National Provisioner.) 

Liverpool, May 14, 1931.—General 
provision market quiet and unchanged; 
hams, picnics and pure lard fair; square 
shoulders dull. 


Friday’s prices were as follows: 

ams, American cut, 72s; hams, long 

cut, 77s; shoulders, square, 55s; picnics, 

53s; short backs, 68s; bellies, clear, 55s; 

Canadian, none; Cumberlands, 65s; 

Wiltshires, none; spot lard, 44s 6d. 
——e—___ 


EUROPEAN PROVISION CABLES. 
The European cable summary for the 
week ended May 9 shows the market 
at Hamburg almost unchanged. Re- 
celpts of lard were 2,614 metric tons 
for week of May 2 and 1,366 metric 
tons for week of May 9. Arrivals of 
hogs at 20 of Germany’s most impor- 
a markets were 73,000 at a top Ber- 
in price of 10.17 cents a pound, com- 
pared with 81,000, at 14.28 cents a 
pound, for the same week of last year. 
_ The Rotterdam market was quiet. No 
important price change. 
Ri market at Liverpool showed little 
change. Orders filled easy, terms spot. 
. e estimated slaughter of Danish 
ogs for the week ending May 8, 19381, 
peg 117,000, as compared with 92,000, 
t the corresponding week of last year. 


PORK AND LARD PRICES. 


Average wholesale prices of fresh 
and cured pork products, lard and com- 
pound at Chicago and New York for 
April, 1931, with comparisons, are fig- 
ured by the Chicago office of the U. S. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics: 


FRESH PORK CUTS. 


—Chicago.— -—New York.— 
Apr., Apr., Apr., Apr., 
1931. 1930. 1931. 1930. 
Hams, Reg. No. 1. 
30-24 WD. OV. 666. ccs $15.65 $20.98 $18.50 $22.92 
Loins. 
a Serer 18.15 22.77 19.32 24.02 
; oo ee Se ere 17.10 21.80 18.10 22.98 
Se I. Bip dc acace 15.48 20.79 15.77 21.04 
SOS Bs Bice caie 13.68 18.58 14.07 19.20 
Shoulders, N. Y. Style, Sknd. No. 1. 
S-2D Di: Wiis cxcdss 10.62 16.65 2.42 17.68 


CURED PORK CUTS, LARD AND LARD 
SUBSTITUTES. 
Hams, Smoked, Regular, No. 1. 


pe | yore 22.25 25.05 22.89 27.24 
10-12 Ib. av......... 21.00 24.30 20.99 26.24 
co Ss ee rae 18.50 24.30 19.95 25.24 
14-16 Ib. av......... 18.50 24.30 19.40 24.74 

Hams, Smoked, Regular No. 2. 
ee eee 19.50 22.60 19.46 24.12 
10-43 TA OWis.s v5 cess 18.50 22.60 18.06 12 
ee Sk : eres 17.80 22.08 17.40 22.76 
ee See ee 17 -08 16.50 21.74 
Hams, Smoked, Skinned, No. 1. 

CD Se eer 20.75 25.55 21.00 26.00 
29-  OW. oss se8.s 19.50 25.25 20.00 25.50 
Hams, Smoked, Skinned, No. 2. 

16-18 Ib. av......... 19.00 23.60 18.00 24.00 
18-20 Ib. av......... 18.50 23.00 17.80 23.50 
Bacon, Smoked, No. 1 (Dry Cure). 

AS See 25.95 28.50 26.04 29.75 
CB TE OM. sa sie ee's 25.05 27.70 24.56 28.50 
Bacon, Smoked, No. 1 (S. P. Cure). 

O30 Th Gs isasoss 19.20 24.50 19.50 22.12 
oo ee eee ts 17.70 23.30 18.75 21.12 
Picnics, Smoked, No. 1. 

& 8 Wi GW cnceass 11.50 16.75 11.85 17.70 
Fat Backs, D. S. Cured No. 1. 
to ee | AN ee 8.70 11.80 10.30 12.90 
Lard, Refined, 1 Lb. Cartons. 

10.92 13.40 12.05 14.00 
Lard, Refined, Hardwood Tubs. 
10.00 11.65 11.05 12.25 
Lard, Substitute, Hardwood Tubs. 
9.60 11.05 11.10 11.50 
~ fe 


TRUCK RECEIPTS INCREASE. 

Steady increases are shown in the 
transportation of livestock to market 
by truck. During March, 1931, thir- 
teen of the principal markets received 
203,199 cattle, 125,298 calves, 905,093 
hogs and 187,285 sheep by truck. Some 
idea of the increase in this method of 
livestock marketing can be gained from 
the March, 1927, trucking records which 
show that the same markets received 
77,955 cattle, 58,463 calves, 352,826 
hogs and 74,069 sheep, steady increases 
having been made from that time on. 

For the three months ended with 
March, these same markets received 
4,566,002 head of livestock by truck 
compared with 3,458,377 in the same 
period of 1930 and 3,071,613 in the 
first quarter of 1929. 

he 


ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS. 

Cable reports of Argentine exports 
of. beef this week up to May 14, 1931, 
show exports from that country were 
as follows: To England, 44,165 quar- 
ters; to the Continent, 2,705 quarters. 

Exports of the previous week were 
as follows: To England, 110,232 quar- 
ters; to the Continent, 16,143 quarters. 
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PACKER AND FOOD STOCKS. 

The price ranges of the listed stocks 
of packers, leather companies, chain 
stores and food manufacturers on May 
18, 1931, or nearest previous date, to- 
gether with number of shares dealt in 
during the week, and closing prices on 
May 6, 1931, or nearest previous date: 


Sales. High. Low. —Close.— 


Week ended May May 
May 13. —May 13.— 13. 6. 
Amal. Leather... 100 2 2 2 2 
% ) SRR rie eee 15 
Amer. H. & L. 300 5% 5 53% 5 
Do. Pfd. .... 500 20% 203 0% 18 
Amer, Stores... 200 414% 41% 4114 41% 
Armour A .... 4,100 2 2 2 2% 
|e Sere ,700 1% 1% 1% 1% 
Do. Tl. Pfd. 300 16% 16% 16% £15% 
Do. Del. Pfd. 1,400 48 48 48 50 
Bammett Teetnee .ncc cece Cececk ceeee 155% 
Beechnut Pack. oF hese wed Nw ae wea) aaedeood 541% 
PES a ees. cans a Aealhy Th akae 2 dewed 67% 
pe. ee ree errr 50 
Chick C. Oil .. 100 10% £10 10% 10% 
Childs Co. .... 2,200 20 20' 205 21 
Cudahy Pack... 1,100 41 41% 41% 41% 
First Nat. Strs. 2,100 53 52% 53% 51% 
Gen. Foods ...12,600 52 52 52 51 
Gobel Co. .... 3,900 53% 5% 6 
Gr.A.&P.1stPfd. 100 120% 120 120 120% 
Do. New .... 110 218 217 217 217 
Wie Ga Be oa a rea OE Sea 255% 
Hygrade Food.. 500 3% 3 3% a 
Kroger, G. & B.88,700 35% 33 344 oy 
Libby McNeill. 3,500 10% 10} 10% 107 
MecMarr Strs. . 400 1% 1% 1% 8 
WS MI «crete Pass, ahede® cake 5% 
Mickelberry Co. 300 11 11 11 11% 
M. & H. Pfd... 700 17 17 17 18% 
Morrell & Co... 200 46% 46 46 48 
Pee es a es chdae. adeas, waese 9 
Nat. Leather... 300 % % % % 
Nat. Tea ...... 2,300 17 17 17% 17% 
Proc. & Gamble 4,800 674% 66% 66% 67% 
TOA RS Re eidele bd bee's) ee Saws tie side 111 
pe Seay ee ee ee eee ee 19% 
Safeway Strs... 8.500 52% 51 52 50% 
Do. 6% Pfd. 100 95 931% 938% 
i ae eee Sarr er rier? ame ee 18% 
Swift & Co.... 3,350 27% 27 27% 27% 
Do. Intl. ... 3,650 36% 36 36% 36 
WN ON oan ciceG ica ead Petlede? te béee 14% 
ee ee dca LEO CT OT CY CT ee 33% 
U. S. Leather.. 1,000 ™% 7% ™% 7 
S ere 00 10% 9 104% 856 
Do. Pr. Pfd 700 82 82 82 
Wesson Oil 500 «21 20% + #$£=%j.21 21 
i Pe ee 55 55 
Wilson & Co... 300 2% 2 2% 2% 
Se Syste 100 5% 5 5% 5 
Do. Pr: .... CO BB 29 29 27% 
fe 


NOTICE TO CONTRACTORS. 


New sealed proposals will be received 
at the office of J. D. Phillips, Business 
Manager, Administration Building, The 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis- 
consin, up to 3 P. M., May 21, 1931, for 
equipment for the Animal Research 
Laboratory at The University of Wis- 
consin, in accordance with the plans 
and specifications prepared by Arthur 
Peabody, State Architect, the original 
bids being rejected. | 

Plans and specifications may be seen 
at the office of the Builders Exchange 
in Milwaukee and may be obtained from 
Prof. J. D. Phillips at the above ad- 
dress on deposit of $10.00. 

Address your bid to Prof. J. D. Phil- 
lips at the above address and mark on 
the envelope “Bid on Equipment for 
Animal Research Laboratory.” 

The Regents of the University of 
Wisconsin reserve the right to reject all 
bids or any bid which is defective or 
which in the opinion of the Board will 
be insufficient to carry out the work 
under the terms of the contract or 
specifications or to accept any bid which 
will be to the best interests of the state. 

A certified check to the amount of 
10 per cent of the bid will be required 
with each proposal. 


THE REGENTS OF THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 
By J. D. Phillips, 
Business Manager. 
Madison, Wisconsin 
May 7, 1931. 
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Live Stock Markets 


CHICAGO 


(Reported by U. 8. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Chicago, Ill., May 14, 1931. 

CATTLE—Compared with a week 
ago: Light yearlings and light yearling 
type steers, 25c higher; weighty steers, 
25@35c lower; General average price 
fed steers and yearlings lowest for 
May in twenty years, bulk this week 
selling at $7.00@8.00. Many rough, 
fat weighty steers $6.50@6.75; top 
heavy steers, $9.25; yearlings, $9.00. 
It was largely a steer run, with weighty 
kinds predominating. Yearling heifers, 
25c higher in sympathy with light 
yearling steers, best light heifers top- 
ping at $8.35; bulk, $7.25@8.25. There 
was an active trade on butcher heifers 
and lightweight cows, strong to 25c 
higher; fat cows draggy but steady; 
low cutter and cutter cows, weak to 25c 
lower; bulls, weak to 10c lower; vealers, 
about 50c higher. Receipts locally and 
at 12 large markets smaller than a 
week ago but larger than corresponding 
week a year earlier. It was largely a 
beef run, however, increased supply 
weighty steers provided a bearish fac- 
tor in face of sluggish dressed trade 
conditions. Replacement demand was 
very narrow, few thin cattle coming 
and very few wanted, bulk selling at 
$7.25 down to $6.00, although load or 
so of strictly choice half-fat light steers 
sold up to $8.00 and better. 

HOGS—Supply finished heavy hogs 
showing moderate decrease, with few 
more packing sows in evidence; light 
lights and pigs very scarce. Totals at 
12 markets for first four days of week 
slightly heavier than week previous. 
Shipping demand only moderate for 
week. Prices around steady, with some 
unevenness resulting in some weights 
selling slightly higher and others 5@ 
10c lower. Late top, $7.25, paid spar- 
ingly for light lights and pigs; bulk 
good and choice 160 to 220 lbs., $7.00@ 
7.15; most 240 to 260 Ibs., $6.75@6.95; 
bulk finished 270 to 300 lbs., $6.65@ 
6.80; few 325 to 350 lbs., $6.35@6.50; 
bulk desirable packing sows, $5.75@ 
6.00; most strongweight pigs, $6.85@ 
7.15 


SHEEP—Compared with week ago: 
Fat lambs mostly 50@75c lower, all 
representative weights and grades clos- 
ing under pressure; sheep, weak to 25c 


lower. Market apparently was upset 
by heavy direct movement from other 
centers. Top wooled lambs early in 
week, $9.85. Today’s bulks: Good and 
choice wooled lambs, $8.75@9.25; slip- 
pers, $8.00@8.50, few $8.75; native 
springers, $11.00@11.50, few $12.00; 
. California springers, $10.50; fat wooled 
ewes, $2.75@38.50; shorn kinds, $2.00@ 
3.00; several loads shearing lambs 
throughout week, $8.25@8.75. 
a 


OMAHA 


(Reported by U. 8S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 
Omaha, May 14, 1931. 
CATTLE—Liberal receipts of fed 
steers and yearlings, and a dull dressed 
beef market resulted in rather sharp 
declines during the week. Current 
prices are mostly 25@50c lower for 
the week, with weighty steers and me- 
dium weights generally showing the 
full decline. Some short feds are as 
much as 75c off. She stock declined 
around 25c, instances 50c lower on 
heifers. Vealers were in broad demand, 
and prices advanced 50c to $1.00, prac- 
tical top reaching $10.50. Choice 
weighty steers sold at $8.00; light 
steers, $8.60; medium weights, 1,154 
Ibs., $8.90, the week’s top. 
HOGS—Sharp fluctuations developed 
in the hog trade, under an uneven dis- 
tribution of receipts. However, the ups 
and downs have just about balanced, 
with comparisons Thursday with Thurs- 
day quoted steady to strong. Thurs- 
day’s top reached $6.80; bulk 160 to 
240 Ibs., $6.50@ 6.75; 240- to 270-lb. 
butchers, $6.25@6.50; 270 to 310 lbs., 
$6.00@6.25; 310- to 375-lb. butchers, 
$5.75@6.00; packing sows, $5.15@5.25; 
stags, $5.25@5.75. 
SHEEP—A two-way market devel- 
“oped in the lamb trade, with the gen- 
eral trend towards the close of the 
riod sharply lower. Comparisons 
ursday with Thursday show spring 
lambs 25@50c lower; old crop lambs, 
50c to as much as $1.00 lower, wooled 
lambs showing the most break. On 
Thursday, fed wooled lambs sold $7.75 
@8.50; fed clipped lambs, $7.75; top, 
$8.00; medium to choice California 
spring lambs $8.00@10.50. Good and 
choice shorn ewes found an outlet at 
$2.00@3.00. 


os 
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KANSAS CITY 
(Reported by U. 8. Bureeu of Agricultura) 


Kansas City, Kan., May 14, 198}, 

CATTLE—Generally steady prices 
were maintained on choice mixed ang 
straight heifer yearlings, but otherwise 
trade on fed steers and yearlings cop. 
tinued very slow at prices weak to up. 
evenly lower with a week ago. Ajj 
grades of strong weight steers declin. 
ing 25@50c. South Texas grass steers 
slaughter cows and bulls were in light 
supply at unchanged values. Choice 
yearling steers topped at $8.65, stri 
choice heavy steers realized $8.50 and 
several loads of choice light yearlings 
cleared up to $8.00. Bulk of fed steers 
and yearlings sold from $6.25@7.7%, 
with comparatively few strong weight 
steers above $7.50. Vealers were 
strong to 50c higher, the better grades 
at $7.00@9.00. 

HOGS—Closing quotations on light 
and medium weight hogs are 10@lbc 
lower than a week ago; heavy weights 
steady to 10c higher; underweights, 
barely steady. On Tuesday, the top 
reached $6.90 on 170- to 210-Ib. weights, 
while the late top rested at $6.70. Bulk 
of 140- to 250-Ib. averages on the close 
brought $6.50@6.70, and 250- to 370-l, 
butchers went at $6.00@6.50. Packing 
sows advanced 10@15c, with the late 
bulk at $5.00@5.60. 

SHEEP—Killing classes of sheep are 
closing dull, with springers and fed 
lambs around $1.00 lower than last 
Thursday. The late top on native and 
Arizona springers was $9.50, and best 
fed woolskins stopped at $8.35. Clipped 
lambs of Texas origin ranged down- 
ward from $6.75. 

a’ 


ST. LOUIS 


Reported U. 8S. Bureau of Agricultural 
7 sal inconemien.). 


East St. Louis, Ill., May 14, 1981. 

CATTLE—Compared with one week 
ago: Steers sold steady to 25c lower, 
desirable lights and yearlings making 
no change. Vealers closed 50c lower 
than a week ago, while all other slaugh- 
ter classes held steady. Top yearlings 
brought $8.75; top matured _ steets, 
$7.85; bulk of steers, $6.25@7.75. Bulk 
of fat mixed yearlings and heifers 
scored $7.00@8.00; medium fleshed 
kinds, $6.50@7.00; top heifers, $8.85; 
top mixed descriptions, $8.25. Most 
cows cashed at $4.50@5.25; top, $6.00; 
low cutters, $3.00@3.50. Top 


















Order Buyers 


Union Stock Yards 


J. W. MURPHY CO. 


HOGS ONLY 
Utility and Cross Cyphers 
Reference any Omaha Bank 
Omaha, Nebr. 


E. K. 


Live Stock Purchasing Agent Operating Four Markets 
So. Omaha, Nebr. 
E. K. Corrigan 


i a i Falls, S. D. 
ay By a P ange i. Maa Soe E. Smythe 


at 


CORRIGAN 
So. St. Joseph, Mo. 


——— 

















Order Buyers of Live Stock 
McMurray—Johnston—Walker, Inc. 


Ft. Wayne 


Indianapolis 
Indiana 

















Indiana 


____— —== 
Do you buy your Livestock 
through Recognized Pur- 
chasing Agents? 
—— ——————— 
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pulls registered $4.50 today; top veal- 




















ers, $8.25. : 

HOGS—Receipts of hogs somewhat 
lighter the current week than last, and 
shipments proportionately smaller. 
Price trends were downward; light and 
medium weight butcher hogs, 10@20c 
lower; heavy hogs near steady; sows, 
10@15¢ lower; pigs showing the same 
decline. Closing top on light weight 
hogs $7.05, with a few pigs $7.10. Most 
930-lb. averages down to $6.90@7.00; 
940- to 270-lb. averages, $6.75@6.90; 
some 300-lb. weights, $6.50. Most sows 
$5.50@5.65. ; 

SHEEP—Somewhat larger supplies 
of sheep and lambs resulted in a lower 
market for lambs, with sheep maintain- 
ing a steady basis. All classes of lambs, 
springers and clipped er. $1.00 low- 
er, not enough wooled lambs on sale 
to furnish a criterion. Springers to- 
dav sold from $10.00 down to packers, 
a few to butchers and shippers $10.25 
@10.75. Clipped lambs, mostly Texans, 
$6.00@7.00; fat ewes, largely $3.00 
down. 

————_— 


ST. PAUL 


(By U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics and 
Minnesota Department of Agriculture.) 


So. St. Paul, Minn., May 13, 1931. 

CATTLE—Live loadings, although 
somewhat smaller than a week earlier 
in the cattle division, are still in excess 
of what the dressed trade can absorb. 
As a result, prices have shown further 
declines, fed steers and fat cows ruling 
fully 25c or more lower, or practically 
at a new low for the season. Well fin- 
ished mixed yearlings reached $7.75; 
best matured steers, $7.60; bulk all 
steers and yearlings, $6.00@7.25. Beef 
cows centered at $3.75@4.25; butcher 
heifers, $5.25@6.50; cutters, $3.00@ 
3.75; bulls, $3.50@3.75. Vealers con- 
tinued at $7.00@9.50. 

HOGS—Some declines have featured 
hogs. Butchers averaged 15c lower, 
with the top today at $6.85. Most 150- 
to 220-lb. averages selling between that 
price and $6.65, with 220- to 250-lb. 
butchers going at $6.40@6.65; 250- to 
350-Ib. averages, $5.75@6.40. Packing 
sows bulked at $5.25@5.50; light lights, 
$6.75; pigs, mostly $7.25. 

SHEEP—Little change has taken 
place on lambs, choice shorn stock to- 
day making $8.50; good wooled natives, 
$8.00@8.25; spring lambs, $10.50; 
throwouts, $7.00. Ewes continued at 
$2.00@2.50 for shorn stock, wooled 
offerings being salable to $3.00. 


——~ -Ye—— 
SIOUX CITY 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Sioux City, Ia., May 14, 1931. 

CATTLE—Late strength in beef 
Steer and yearling trade wiped out 
some of the earlier losses, and closing 
values ruled steady to 25c lower. Year- 
lings found the readier release, but 
plain weighty steers dragged, and some 
indicated slightly more than a 25c 
downturn. Choice long yearlings 
topped at $8.50, good medium and 
heavy weight beeves sold up to $7.50 
and the bulk earned $6.25@7.50. She 
Stock finished strong to 25¢ higher, with 
Cows up most. Odd lots of fed heifers 
reached $7.50, and beef cows bulked at 
$4.50@5.50. Bulls declined 25c, and 
medium kinds closed $4.00 down. Veal- 
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ers lost 50c; practical top was $8.50. 

HOGS—Swine values registered little 
net change for the week as butcher 
prices hovered around the season’s low 
levels. Better grade light and medium 
weights ruled strong to 15c up, mainly 
$6.35@6.65; late extreme top, $6.75. 
The bulk of 250- to 350-lb. averages 
sold $5.85@6.35, mostly steady. Pack- 
ing sows suffered 25c losses, to move 
largely at $5.00@5.25. 

SHEEP — Slaughter lambs sold 
around 50c lower. Fat wooled lambs 
opened the week at $9.50, but the best 
offered at the close cashed around $9.00 
and under. Choice clippers were salable 
around $8.00, and California spring 
lambs were quoted $10.50 down. Aged 
sheep weakened, and better grade shorn 
mutton ewes brought $2.00@2.75. 

a 
NEW YORK LIVESTOCK. 


Receipts of livestock at New York 








markets for week ended May 9, 1931: 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Jersey City ........ 5,282 10,105 4,493 34.558 
Central Union ...... 2,653 1,267 ~ aes ee 
New York ........ 412 5,114 14,589 8,357 
, eB ReO Ses ee 8,347 16,486 19.082 51.324 
Previous week ..... 8,336 15,418 20,265 56,954 
Two weeks ago..... 7,796 15,418 20,265 56,954 
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CORN BELT DIRECT TRADING. 
(Reported by VV. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Des Moines, Ia., May 14, 1981. 

There was a decline in prices of hogs 
unloaded direct at 24 concentration 
points and 7 packing plants in Iowa 
and Minnesota. Compared with a week 
ago. Hogs scaling 220 lbs. down, most- 
ly 10@15c lower; heavier butchers as 
well as packing sows about steady. 
Packers were indifferent buyers, even 
at the decline. Late bulk, 170 to 220 
Ibs., $6.30@6.60; 230 to 260 Ibs., $6.00 
@6.35; 270 to 340 Ibs., $5.70@6.10; 
packing sows, mostly $5.00@5.35. 

Receipts of hogs unloaded daily at 
these 24 concentration yards and 7 
packing plants for week ended Thurs- 
day, May 14, with comparisons: 


This 

week. 

WENOOe, MAK Beis os ce cae 21,300 
Saturday. May 9........... 16.500 
Monday, May 11............ 38,100 
“pee RRA 13,500 
Wednesday, May 13........ 23,000 
Thursday, May 14.......... 25,100 





Last 
week. 
15,300 
19.500 


Unless otherwise noted, ice quotations are 
ba on transactions cove truck hog deliv- 
eries and hogs received by rail that have access 


to feed and water before weighing. 








LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS. 
Livestock prices at five leading Western markets Thursday, May 14, 1931: 


Hogs (Soft hoge and venst> 
eg ee aa CHICAGO. E.8T 


Lt. It. (140-160 Ibs.) gd-ch...... $ 7.10@ 7.25 $ 6.90@ 7.05 $ 6.50@ 6.80 $ 6. 
Lt. wt. (160-180 Ibs.) gd-ch.... 7 7.25 6.90@ 7.05 6. 6.80 6.6 
(180-200 Ibs.) gd-ch........... 7.20 6.90@ 7.05 6.50@ 6.80 6.6 
ed. wt. (200-220 Ibs.) gd-ch 7 7.20 6.90@ 7.00 645@ 6.80 6.6 
(220-250 Ibs.) ed-ch........... .90@ 7.10 86.80@ 7.00 6.3 6.70 6. 
Hvy. wt. (250-290 lbs.) gd-ch 6.65@ 6.95 6.60@ 6.85 6. 6.50 6. 
(290-350 Ibs.) oR eae 6.3 6.75 6.30@ 6.65 5.65@ 6.15 6. 
Pkg. sows (275-500 Ibs.) med-ch. 5. 6.10 5.40@ 5.65 5. 5.35 5. 
Sitr. pigs (100-130 Ibs.) gd-ch... 6.65@ 7.25 6.90@ 7.10 .......... 6. 
Av. cost & wt. Thurs. (pigs excl.) 6.83-241 lbs. 6.93-202 Ibs. 6.12-260 Ibs. 6. 
Slaughter Cattle and Calves: 
STEERS (600-900 LBS.) : 
Me Wewetwedb de cdegscaceess 8.50@ 9.50 8.25@ 9.00 8. 8.75  8.00@ 9.00 
AS re pre ry errr 7.75@ 8.50 7.00@ 8.25 7.00@ 8.00 7. 8.00 
BE Si v'6k concise ceceteenes 7.25@ 8.00 6. 7.00 6. 7.25 6.00@ 7.00 
sp METETELITEEE EL 5.75@ 7.00 5.00@ 6.00 5. 6.25 5. 6.00 
STEERS (900-1,100 LBS.): 
Cha Ms cee dso en kianese 8.50@ 9.50 8.25@ 9.00 8.00@ 8.75 7.7 9.00 
MCR Gk Tb og ntevas so seks 7.50@ 8.50 7. 8.25 7.00@ 8.00 7.00@ 8.00 
BME uh nc ccinbkcaaeenasicn sca 6.75@ 8.00 6. 7.00 6. 7.00 6. 7.00 
EE cee didcnieitonates viens 5.75@ 7.00 5.00@ 6.00 5.00@ 6.00 5. 6.00 
STEBDRS (1,100-1,300 LBS.) : 
WD osectee ew taed «thieves e's 8.2) 9.00 8.25@ 9.00 7.75@ 8.50 7.50@ 8.75 
eovccccccscesgeccccccccce 7.50@ 8.25 7. 8.25 7. 8.00 6.75@ 7.75 
MIE < Sve carienecescoensc de 6.50@ 8.00 6.00@ 7.00 6. 7.00 6. 7.00 
STEERS (1,300-1,500 LBS.) : P 
SN savrncpnanase kaesseaes tne 8.25@ 9.00 25@ 9.00 7. 8.25 7. 8.50 
UE ie Veceapecsaiscevnecuansree Tae 8.25 7 0g 8.25 758 7.75 Be 7.50 
HEIFERS (550-850 LBS.): 
SE 6 ars > vada vanandis 644% 7.75@ 8.50 7.75@ 8.85 7.00@ 7.75 17.25@ 8.25 
BE cekacypeantccccnevinkepnes 7. 7.75 6.75@ 7.75 6. 7.25 6.25@ 7.50 
BE, ve. casaale<<vasscbeakawe 6.00@ 7.00 6.50@ 7.00 5.50@ 6.50 5.50@ 6.75 
ME. Shek do sesdeutauhebeus 5.25@ 6.00 5.25@ 6.50 4.7 5.50. 4.50@ 5.50 
cows: 
So ESO ame msec yee 5.50@ 6.00 5.75@ 6.00 5.25@ 5.75 5.25@ 5.75 
GRRE ova pou sbtb0y cheecelcceeven 5.00@ 5.50 5.25@ 5.75 4.75@ 5.25 4.75@ 5.25 
CON. ccasccvecsbioeesseccs 4.35@ 5.00 4.50@ 5.25 4.25@ 4.75 4.25@ 4.75 
Low cutter and cutter........ 3. 4.35 2.7 4.50 3.25@ 4.25 3.00@ 4.25 
BULLS (YRLS. BX. BEEF): 
GO, | oc cccccvccsvcesioscccoe +28 5.25 sme 5.00 +28 4.75 ime 4.50 
WIE inp St Ndbncecaec ce scds 3.35@ 4.40 3.50@ 4.50 3.25@ 4.25 3.25@ 4.25 
VEALERS (MILK-PED): 
WE | ncaeeesivcecesetdacsasen 8. 9.50 6.75@ 8.25 9. 10.50 7. 9.00 
WE. Sb bawessswecesecdacdes 7.00@ 8.00 4.75@ 6.75 8.00@ 9.00 5.50@ 7.00 
CRE, | a ndicereiseceueensocss« 5.00@ 7.00 3.00@ 4.75 5.00@ 8.00 3. 5.50 
CALVES (250-500 LBS.) : 
- ccccccccccccccccccccece SOM 7.00 6.00 8.00 6 8.00 6. 7.50 
GINS esas cede sivase'ps seus 008 5.50 8 50g 6.00 008 6.00 $509 6.00 
Slaughter Sheep and Lambs: 
SPRING LAMBS: 
ec duic ts bsia'd Vie ewetstcmp) ce erenvneee 10. 11.00 9.00@10.50 8.75@ 9.75 
ME, cdncccdeseberiencneede ventawece 8.25@10.00 8. 9.00 7.75@ 8.75 
MIE. SoS rd occ csccncecssaces "Aeines wens 6.75@ 8.25 6.50@ 8.00 6. 7.15 
LAMBS (90 LBS. DOWN): 
Gdch. LERNER SON Peet . aWiecate 8.50@ 9.35 7.50@ 8.50 8.25@ 8.50 6. 7.35 
ED sib ca diario tars cence es 7.75@ 8.50 7. 7.50 7.50@ 8.25 5. 6.50 
(91-100 lbs.)—Med-ch. ........ 7. 9.25 6.25@ 8.25 7.25@ 8.25 5.50@ 7.25 
(All weights)—Common ...... 6.50@ 7.75 4.75@ 6.25 6.50@ 7.50 4. 5.50 
YEARLING WETHERS: 
(90-110 lbs.)—Med-ch. ........ 5.00@ 7.50 4.50@ 7.50 5.00@ 7.00 4.50@ 6.00 
EWHES (90-120 LBS.): 
WE, Sve tsdescitcceeeccers 2.75@ 3.75 2.25@ 3.25 2.50@ 3.25 2.00@ 2.75 
(120-150 lIbs.)—Med-ch. ....... 2. 8.50 2. 3.00 2. 3.00 2. 2.65 
(All weights)—Cul-com. ...... 1 2.50 1. Im ik 2.50 1, 2.00 


Spring lambs excepted, all sheep quotations 
on shorn basis. 





except E. St. Louis and Kansas City, which 
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SATURDAY, MAY 9, 1931. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
| 0 cnn 0s vo dcesns vb 1,200 7,500 6,000 
Kansas City wi 200 1,000 4,000 
Omaha . 100 3,000 4,000 
St. Louis 650 3,500 50 
St. Joseph 700 1,500 1,000 
Sioux City 250 2,500 500 
St. Paul 150 700 100 
Oklahoma City 100 100 100 
Fort Worth 200 200 4,000 
Milwaukee ..........-.2+ cesses 100 eet 
Denver iukase 100 400 4,000 
Louisville ......... 100 400 100 
“ree 100 800 200 
Indianapolis ....... os 100 1,000 pees 
DER. ca vak scenes! eb pee 800 300 
CRRIRMOTL. ... onc ccecsceve 100 700 se 
Ea 700 100 
Cleveland 500 espe 
Nashville 200 100 
MONDAY, MAY 11, 1931. 
Chicago ..... 17,000 38,000 14,000 
Kansas City 9,000 6,000 18,000 
Omaha ...... 6,500 7,000 11,000 
St. Louis ..... 3,300 11,500 2,500 
St. Joseph 2,200 4,500 5,500 
Sioux City 3,500 3,500 4,500 
i EE sic ceshes 3,500 8,500 2,500 
Oklahoma C ity eee 900 1,500 2,200 
Fort Worth ........ 4,500 1,500 20,000 
Milwaukee ....... 500 600 200 
OO SSS 3,400 3,400 3,100 
Louisville ........ 500 900 600 
Wichita incor ts~ tess __ > — 
Indianapolis ......... Z . 
Pittsburgh .............. 600 3,800 1,300 
Cincinnati ..........--. 900 2,600 200 
DEES Sscce seh artsecovnce 1,300 5,600 2,700 
ER acon Jc ou one 00d 800 3,600 1 ood 
PEED nndciesscasassse 900 
TUESDAY, MAY 12, 1931 
Chicago ..... 7,500 19,000 14,000 
+ rome a ony 7,500 5,500 000 
Omaha 9,000 10,000 14,000 
St. Louis 3,600 13,000 3,500 
St. Joseph 1,500 5,800 5,000 
ay | City 3,500 7,000 ,500 
SS 2,400 6,700 1,000 
Oklahoma er 600 1,600 300 
Fort Worth ........ 2,200 1,000 9,000 
ee Font ate baw 709 2,000 100 
Te wiad ae. ch, Onan ;: 600 2,200 1,900 
Louteville eee ode Ren phan 200 500 700 
Ey choses cc cannes 'e 400 1,500 200 
Indianapolis _............ 1,400 7,000 200 
Pittsburgh ............0+ 900 300 
eee 300 3,200 700 
NS See 100 800 a ¥0% 
Cleveland ...........s005 200 1,300 600 
errr rey 100 800 
WEDNESDAY, MAY 13, 1981. 
18,000 10,000 
7,000 17,000 
17,000 8,000 
11,500 1,500 
4,000 7,000 
9,500 2,200 
Paul 11,000 300 
ice, ere 600 1,300 200 
Fort Worth ............. 4,000 800 9,000 
ng {ii psasbawesee 600 1,800 100 
eae 1,300 1,100 1,000 
Souheeliie Ketesoiianenaek 200 500 400 
SEE a cba'pacSrcboyasee 500 1,800 500 
Indianapolis .........--- 1,100 6,000 300 
Pitteburgh .........---+5 sess. 1,500 808 
Cincinnati .............. 200 2,900 700 
SEEDS dncd0s d6ntasesepes 100 1,800 600 
Oe See eee 200 1,700 1,000 
ee ae 100 300 300 
THURSDAY, MAY 14, 1931 
DRONE nc ocdcaacnndasece 6,000 21,000 10,000 
Manees Clty .....0..... t 5, 12,000 
DR uedspahenbesecnee 3,800 10,500 9,000 
EBD. wicncdccsa scenes 2,000 12,500 2,500 
BE, GME ovcccscecescer 1,200 3,000 5,500 
SS eS 2,000 6,500 2,500 
SO eae 2,000 7,500 500 
Oklahoma City .......... 800 1,000 900 
SS Sa 2,700 1,400 10,000 
Milwaukee ............--- 600 1,500 200 
BEES nde sages danasecs 700 2,600 1,900 
OS 100 300 400 
MED. 5 dccncsnendacue< 700 1,800 300 
Indianapolis ............ 6,000 200 
ere 1,500 500 
SEEINEE - oc cncceewsnscen 400 2.800 1,400 
MED wo ccccensesestzes 100 1,300 100 
Cleveland ..... eveccesece 100 1,300 500 
Nashville .....ccccsccsece 100 500 300 
FRIDAY, MAY 15, 1931. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
ND 6 aos. Saad s Ses Keae 10,000 15,000 13,000 
eee ere 700 008 5,000 
Mt wis oi besa paveeheen 1,500 10,000 3,400 
I 55 5 ats wines 800 9,500 2,000 
See 600 3,000 4,000 
EE Se on sinevwe sec 1,000 6,500 1,500 
DEE beca nos boabhwate 3,000 8,500 700 
Oklahoma City .......... 600 1,000 200 
ay ocucwtiens 1,800 1,000 7,500 
ED ceivweictcweewhs 200 600 100 
er 400 500 2,000 
etnies a tenedinkws 700 2,100 300 
CS Ee 300 4,000 200 
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WI 56.06 558s scans a'e=a 2,000 500 
REE S50 sink 90.5'9 wo hia'n 400 1,600 700 
ND 4-6 os water séween 100 2,100 1,400 
ee re 600 1,100 2 


MORE HOGS IN GERMANY 
An increase of approximately 16 per 
cent in the hog population of Germany 
is shown in the census of March 2, 
1931, indicating a total of 21,789,000 
hogs of all ages. This is 3,000,000 more 


_than on the same date a year ago, but 


a decrease of about 600,000 head as 
compared with December 1, 1930. 

The principal increase was in suck- 
ling pigs under 8 weeks of age, and 
pigs 8 weeks to 6 months of age. An 
increase of about 370,000 head is shown 
in the number of breeding sows com- 
pared with a year ago, indicating con- 
tinued heavy German production of 
pork for the balance of the year. 

German hog slaughter during Janu- 
ary and February totaled 526,131 and 
539,174 head respectively, the receipts 
for these months being 110.8 per cent 
and 115.4 per cent of those of the same 
months in 1930. March receipts are 
believed to have been larger, especially 
during the latter part of the month. 


a 
APRIL FEDERAL SLAUGHTERS. 





Livestock slaughtered under federal 
inspection at various centers in April, 
1931, are reported as follows: 

Sheep & 

Cattle. Calves. Lambs. Swine. 
Baltimore . 6,605 2,118 1,566 62,239 
Buffalo ... 6,250 2,7: 6,557 54,231 
Chicago 127,832 . 246,306 89,099 
Cincinnati . 13,832 9,681 17,393 79,301 
Cleveland . 5,045 7,447 10,987 z 
Denver ... 6,800 2,061 25,859 31,405 
Detroit ... 5,746 9,847 6,918 50,254 
Ft. Worth. 20,352 12,516 843 27,653 
Indpls. ... 14,731 5,572 9.549 83.017 
Kan. City. 62,667 6,77 147,841 192,120 
Los Angeles 8,785 2.115 40,979 18,110 
Milwaukee. 12,885 72,241 4,806 92,915 
N. S. Yds. 24,164 14,222 30,819 113,544 
New York. 29.457 60,174 251,379 66,918 
Qmaha ... 77,349 4,951 173,591 181,092 
Phila. .... 4,522 9,611 17,475 69,251 
St. Louis.. 12.712 9,182 6,3 128,424 
Sioux City. 35,925 2,434 51,775 139,791 
So. St. Joe 27,038 5,527 122,276 79,391 
So. St. Paul 48,887 65,695 23,545 185,269 
Wichita 6,789 1,992 6,638 46,32 
Al others. 131,415 89,836 190,082 1,249,131 

Total: 

Apr., 1931. 689,788 470,796 1,492,522 3,488,480 
Apr., 1930. 634,987 454,635 1,386,549 3,480,415 
10 mo. end. 

Apr., 1931.6,838,177 3,890,799 14,339,875 37,361,251 
10 mo. end 


Apr.. 1930. 6,937,371 3,714,548 12,642,209 39,177,391 


Horse slaughter under federal inspection during 
April totaled 4.350 head compared with 6,406 head 
last April. Total horse slaughter for the 10 
months ended April, 1931, amounted to 119,136 
head compared with 113,841 in the similar period 
of the previous year. 


conten: 
LIVESTOCK AT 65 MARKETS. 


Receipts and disposition of livestock 
at 65 leading markets during April, 
1931, with comparisons, are reported 
by the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics as follows: 


CATTLE. 
Total 
Local ship- 
Receipts. slaughter. ments. 
WAM. ncccccesesvces 1,056,880 628,485 430,773 
April average, 
years, 1956:1930. -1,117,028 635,276 473,213 
CALVES. 
Wet cncosccsscess 559,667 407,773 149,984 
April average 5 
years, 1926-1930.. 575,953 423,330 152,801 
HOGS. 
EE 5 ines nscnenee 3,067,239 1,982,789 1,088,458 


April average 5 
1926-1930. .3,319,247 2,053,952 1,261,561 


years, 
SHEEP AND LAMBS. 
| ete err 2,712,837 1,410,371 1,304,228 
April average 5 
years, 1926-1930. .1,764,326 948,741 818,991 
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CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 


Statistics of livestock at the Chicago Union 
Stock Yards for current and comparative periods 
are reported as follows: 


RECEIPTS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
Mon., May 4....19,385 2,083 45,149 
Tues., May 5.... 8,854 3,809 17,050 rr 


Wed., May 6....12 2,626 





10,848 15, 
Thurs., May 7... 5,124 2,321 18,000 nw 
el., May B...... 1.605 642 16.306 11/894 
Sat., May 9...... 1,300 200 7,500 5,009 
This week........ 49,099 11,691 114,853 71,45) 
Previous week....52,195 13,785 118,535 103'9y7 
Wear ago <...... 43,785 11,874 122,208 85,819 
Two years ago...40,888 20,070 105,811 17.425 


Total receipts for month and year to May 9, 
with comparisons: 




















May.—— —— Year. 
1931. — 1930. 1931. 1930, 

Daltile i.e ccs 51,386 50,743 752,815 7 
Calves ...... 12,428 15,811 199,163 ore 
SS 137,249 160,700 3,115,623 2.960°759 
Sheep . 96.570 118,940 1,517,462 1,519,839 

SHIPMENTS. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Mon., May 4.... 6,689 81 6,841 4194 
Tues., May 5.... 2.918 234,458 3058 
Wed., May 6.... 3,873 ---. 1,893 2617 
Thurs., May 7... 1,676 35 =—- 2,162 3 ang 
Fri., May 8...... 1,269 36 «45,515 487 
Sat., May 9...... 100 ie 800 1,000 
This week ....... 16,525 125 21,669 19,499 
Previous week ..16,519 167 22,786 29/199 
Year ago ........ 11,509 71 =: 23,727 16.359 
Two years ago. ..12,746 531 = 21, 140 29,238 
WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVE STOOK. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Lambs. 
Week ended May 9.$ 7.50 $ 6.80 $ 2.85 $ 8.8% 
Previous week ..... 7.70 6.90 2.85 9.10 
SRE 11.40 10.10 5.25 103) 
_ SCA Siete, 13.60 11.05 6.35 1455 
OS ay 13.15 9.95 835 15.90 
eS cus vases 11.10 9.70 8.00 15.60 
Fee ee ee 9.30 12.80 8.50 14% 
Av. 1926-1930..... $11.70 $10.70 $ 7.30 $14.20 


SUPPLIES FOR CHICAGO PACKERS, 


Net supply of cattle, hogs and sheep for pack 
ers at the Chicago Stock Yards: 


Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
*Week ended May 9.... 32,300 93,200 52,90 
Previous week .......... 35,676 95,749 4,718 
EE cahecaly steal. ao ae nak te 32,276 98,481 69.460 
EE ed Rates ac aises gs 66's BIE 28,142 84,671 48,187 
1928... 2... eee eee eee eee 30,669 87,038 50,572 
EE. sin katie «see Nis ameo ois 39,718 115,489 52,199 

*Saturday, May 9, estimated. 


HOG RECEIPTS, WEIGHTS, PRICES. 
Receipts, average weights and tops and average 
prices of hogs, with comparisons: 
No. Avg. ——Prices— 
Ree’d. Wet. Top. Arg. 


*Week ended May 9..114,900 240 $ 7.50 § 68 
7. 6.90 


Previous week ...... 118,535 238 65 

SSC ree oe 122,208 234 10.45 10.10 
AS 105,811 241 11.70 11.6 
MT wékecaksasesek eae 115,087 2382 10.45 9% 
RE 138,058 246 10.35 9.70 
DE : cxpinuhieepsuenks 121,680 249 14.10 12.80 





-120,600 240 $11.40 $10.70 
*Receipts and average weights estimated. 


CHICAGO HOG SLAUGHTERS. 


Hogs slaughtered at Chicago under federal ir 
spection for week ended May 8, 1931, with com 
parisons: 

Week ended May 8 
lw. ee 
i. . AS peer rrr y reer 


Av. 1926-1930 ..... 








CHICAGO HOG SUPPLIES. 


Supplies of hogs purchased by Chicago packer 
and shippers during the week ended Th : 
May 14, 1931, were as follows: 


Week ended Prev. 
week. 


May 14. 
Packers’ purchases .............. 61,284 48,519 
Direct to packers .............--- 33,019 39,088 
Shippers’ purchases .............. 23,488 Saal 
EEE c,  cctuctctibncsanp ene 117,791 104.20 
cee 


BUFFALO LIVESTOCK IN APRIL 


The receipts and disposition of live 
stock at Buffalo, N. Y., during April 
1931, were as follows: 


Cattle, Calves. Hogs. She 
Receipts ........ 11,312, 29,882 62,046 
Shipments ....... 4644 22,731 29,808 6a 
Local slaughter... 6,791 7,044 32,349 14,58 
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PACKERS’ PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock by packers at principal 
— for the week ended Saturday, May 9, 
1921, with comparisons, are reported to The 


National Provisioner as follows: 


CHICAGO. 
Cattle. 
Armour and Co.......... 6,192 
Swift & Co. cite catemecees 2 
Wilson, ro ses itive aaa 4,739 
i Oe sesecrevese J 
sero AMET. Prov. Co 1,039 
. BH. Hammon Co....... 55 
Libby, McNeill & Libby.. 55s 


mnan Packing Co., 5,733 hogs; 
soles Co., 396 hogs; Boyd, Lunham 
Food ucts Corp., 

hogs; Agar Packing Co., 3,321 hogs; 


573 hogs; Hygrade 
18,890 hogs 
tal 


: Cattle, 22,554; calves, 


450; ‘sheep, 50,573. 
KANSAS CITY. 


Cattle. 
a See eee 3,493 
pwn MS Ds diiegs 44 6,430 
wier Pkg. Co......... 
Norris "gf Se 2,424 
BOO, 5... 00005 ose 4,254 
Wilson & Co............ 3,579 
GUEE ccccccccscsccesens 
Bo ce aieis + aa/9 0.0 40/8 21,260 
OMAHA. 
Cattle and 
calves. 
Armour and Co......... 7,578 
Cudahy Pkg. Co......... 5,541 
Dold Pkg. Co........... 1,309 
Morris & Co............. 3,012 
Swift & Co. ......--e000 7,233 
Ee wees 





Sheep. 


20,448 
10,222 
1,207 


Independent 
& Co., 


5,781 
others, 


hogs, 


Sheep. 
6,140 
2,480 
4,414 
9,384 
6,071 

211 


35,700 





Sheep. 
11,798 
13,499 


5,279 
14,978 


Eagle Pkg. Co. 13 cattle; Geo. Hoffman Pkg. 
Co, 57 cattle; Mayerowich 3 cattle: Omaha Pkg. 
Co, 91 cattle: J. Rath & Sons 131 cattle; So. 
Omaha Pkg. Co. 47 cattle; Lincoln Pkg. Co. 154 
cattle; Nagle Pkg. Co. 234 cattle; Sinclair Pkg. 


Co. 759 cattle; Wilson & Co. 392 cattle. 


Total: Cattle, 26,554; hogs, 61,118; sheep, 
45,554. 


ST. LOUIS. 


Cattle. Calves. 





Armour and Co..... 2,007 1,412 

Swift & Co......... 2,349 2,157 

Morris & Co........ 686 584 

Bast Side Pkg. Co. 1,250 ea dx 

ee ee O0...2.. 132 128 
American Pkg. Co. . 46 131 =1,757 

Shippers ........... 4,328 3,663 41,046 

| RE rere 3,468 
a 14,266 8,682 77,285 


Not including 2,893 cattle, 2,792 calves 
hogs and 2,041 sheep bought direct. 


ST. JOSEPH. 
Cattle. Calves. 








Swift & Co......... 2,767 653 
Armour and Co...... 2,676 309 
Morris & Co......... 1,387 321 
MESHES acon soles 1,753 6 
BET Rib p.c's106 6560 8,583 1,289 25,258 


SIOUX CITY. 


Cattle. Calves. 


Cudahy Pkg. Co 


3,157 148 
Armour and Co 








Swift & Co... 2,038 171 
Shippers . . 3,7 
eee 226 25 


ae 12,665 533 35,869 


OKLAHOMA CITY. 


Cattle. Calves. 





Morris & Co........ 1,028 405 

Wilson & Co.. 1,037 542 

WE evccscisecces Se 58 
Total ............ 2,205 1,005 5, 


_Not including 145 cattle and 1,534 hogs 
direct. 


WICHITA. 


Cattle. Calves. 
Cudahy Pkg. Co.... 498 355 


Jacob Dold Co...... 
Wichita D. B. Co a hi — 
oe Doterta oh én 125 ne 
€-Le Stourgeon.. 48 
W. Dold ...... 81 
ae 1,257 373 8,996 
Not including 4,271 hogs bought direct. 
DENVER. 
Cattle. Calves. 
Swift & Co. ....... 810 63 


Armour and Co 698 
Baca 1438 
comm Gl. eat 


914 156 2100 


. ae 2,695 


607 14,348 








483 9,782 


Sheep. 
5,094 
5,086 


Sheep. 
15,799 
3,249 
2,595 
497 





22,140 


Sheep. 


2,873 
3,212 
3,407 


9,492 


Sheep. 


1,194 
1,049 
6 





2,249 
bought 


Sheep. 
2,298 


2,298 


Sheep. 
4.183 
19,949 


2,865 
26,997 
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ST. PAUL. 


Cattle. Calves. 


4,281 
1,826 
6,462 

23 





Total .cecscevcrece 12,103 12,618 


MILWAUKEE. 


Cattle. Calves. 
Plankinton Pkg. Co. 1,832 8,084 
Swift & Co., Chicago 1 ase 


U. D. B. Co., N. ¥. 34 
The Layton Co...... 


R. Gumz & Co...... "98 "40 
Armour and Co., Mil. 643 4,076 


Armour and Co., Chi. 194 
N.Y.B.D.M.Co., N.Y. 
Corkran Hill, Balt... 


Bimbler,Harrison,N.J. .... iki 

BND | Skeeicsceess 304 40 

PME ce ses nblecsices 275 431 

WOE wavvassewece 3,626 12,671 

INDIANAPOLIS. 

Cattle. Calves. 

Kingan & Co........ 1,134 629 

Armour and Co..... 351 219 

Indianapolis Abt. Co. 561 63 
Hilgemeier Bros. ... 5 


pa ee, 59 "50 


Schussler Pkg. Co... 8 
Riverview Pkg. Co.. 3 
Meier Pkg. Co...... 1 

Indiana Prov. Co. 





Maass Hartman Co.. 28 "72 

Art Wabnitz one 11 33 

Hoosier Abt. Co..... 23 ae 

BE bb setvaacen 1,200 2,481 

GHEE  svecs cecucéws 485 130 

ee ee 4,028 3,630 
CINCINNATI. 


Cattle. Calves. 


S. W. Gall’s Sons... 


Ka 4 
BE. Kahn’s Sons Co.. 1,606 473 
. Co. 36 151 


J. Lohrey Pkg. Co.. 
H. H. Meyer Pkg. Co. .... 
A. Sander Pkg. Co 5 


o- vo eeee 
J. Schlachter’s Sons. 146 291 


J. & F. Schroth Co. 13 


John F. Stegner.... 133 * 260 
| ee ae con 
I 5s Chicks 135 =:11,23 


QERGES ass ceciscaccs 785 53) 





Lo EE PTA sare 2,861 


RECAPITULATION. 


Recapitulation of packers’ purchases by markets 
for week ended May 9, 1931, with comparisons: 












CATTLE. 

Week 

ended 

May 9 
RT aot s <u oh By 0 awiee 22,554 
Mamees Olty voc. see tse 21,260 
MI ois SAK! sub in B45 000 0 26,554 
rata 17,159 
TD, SD 0 aw viv waitin -apodie 8,583 
DO RI ces and ieus 12,665 
Oklahoma City ......... 2,350 
WE oboe i gaicdaedeee’s 1.257 
ae ee 2,695 
rer 12,103 
eee 3,626 
Indianapolis ........ ... 4,028 
Ie ng be 4,871 
MO 5 Ps oes eae Gace 139,705 

HOGS 
oa alin & iarssvie's wate 44,557 
Banmess Oity ........4%.. 22,187 
eM a pitniwress oes 6 sx ehia'e 61,118 
EE 6k-0.5 0 a0 Sch ae sa 117,738 
| SIR RRB Pn A See ee 25,258 
EE che cdu aw daa a 35,869 
Oklahoma City .......... ,075 
NN aid ls.0:-« alata’ Wecpia Sore 13,266 
MN W's. ps cecge dee vide dé 9,782 
BPM  vces cs ase awadeec 41,190 
CII So's. 0 Wola igln iy obi e 9,663 
Indianapolis ............. 25,691 
Re or oe apes 23,752 
re Se ee 437,146 
SHEEP. 

RES ae 50,573 
Kansas City ..... 35,700 
.. Ie 45,554 
St Louis 6,069 
St. a 22,140 
Sioux City 9,492 
Oklahoma Ci 2,249 
ichita 2,298 
Denver . 26,997 
St. Paul .. .. 98,7381 
Milwaukee . os 979 
Indianapolis ............ 1,235 
ee ae inne 6,725 
NE os RAC RN RECS 223,722 























2,949 
Not including 2,010 cattle, 167 
hogs and 1,0. sheep bought direct. 
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SLAUGHTER REPORTS 


Special reports to The National Provisioner show 
the number of livestock slaughtered at the fol- 
lowing centers for the week ended May 9, 1931, 
with comparisons: . 











CATTLE. 

Week Cor. 

ended Prev. week, 

May 9. week. 1930. 
Sore Sah nig ta stato a 32,265 32,201 21,982 
ME SURE. odie nce 19,260 18,309 19,154 
Behe cen ae reed eee 23,171 24, 18,577 
Re ES aro 14,957 14,360 9,837 
a PCN, 8,193 8,046 6,617 
ERs o:0. 5c widacs vuoke 10,098 10,418 7,99: 
LR 1,630 1,881 1,961 
 & . rarer . 4,855 seve 
PRG ONIIIR onc ek cee 1,501 1,737 1,335 
Indianapolis ............ 1,603 1,750 1,444 
New York & Jersey City. 9,154 \ 7,978 
Oklahoma City .......... 3,355 2,899 3,281 
Cs ee ee 3,890 4,107 3,073 
TR a keke shee ccdiscees 2,411 ows 2,503 
bP ee pre eer ae anya 156,372 134,388 105,734 

HOGS, 

















Chicago .... 88,021 93,652 111,801 
Kansas City 22,187 16,333 35, 
Omaha 45,425 38,181 54,213 
St. Louis . 2 ... 36,239 40,925 30,062 
TOs SNR OV ov Ges a le bene 17,826 20,915 25,927 
I EE «das oS ead 27,606 29,231 fs 
Li, Ee ere eee 8,995 6,604 10,109 
WE CNP ob 0 so cre wegen 4,259 4,301 ad's 
Philadelphia ............ 15,002 17,232 15,281 
Indianapolis ............. 15,490 18,474 19,047 
New York & Jersey City. 42,380 47,343 y 
Oklahoma City .......... 7,075 4,236 6,993 
eS eee mere 18,360 19,566 19,638 
Tear 10,819 oven 5,991 
BOGE: .. ds wedens inis cae 359,184 356,993 397,764 
SHEEP 
CCR io odds ties Co seicgens 61,295 81,151 70,445 
ane ee ioe ia 35,700 36,304 32,233 
ME oenak coh cans yee Gah 47.115 46,401 43,419 
BET RIE 6c couse tes eecegs 11,955 8,479 129: 
SA. hoc th keh aca tes x 6388 27,109 
EE: AIROT. Seles ch a 'edenivss ; 7,030 11,054 
| PP a ey 2,298 1,132 1,377 
Wee: WO eles 57,353 49,317 ‘ee 
Philadelphia ............ 5,555 6,156 6,808 
Indianapolis ...........-. 1,166 1,724 6 
New York & Jersey City. 65,485 71,580 67,064 
Oklahoma City .......... 2,249 686 422 
CEE | occe acre « Scan sa 2,266 5,265 1,747 
ee eer Beer et, 7,551 eves 4,529 
TI so cidicigciss cniteetaes 331,294 347,863 272,325 
—_@— 


CANADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICES. 


Summary of top prices for livestock 
at leading Canadian centers, week 
ended May 7, 1931, with comparisons, 
are reported by the Dominion Live 
Stock Branch: 

BUTCHER STEERS. 
Up to 1,050 Ibs. 





Week Same 
ended Prev. week, 
May 7. week 1 
RES fo aig dasa we'd eo aie $ 6.75 $ 7.00 $11.50 
Montreal -. 6.87% 6.75 11.00 
Winnipe: 6. 6.50 11.00 
Calgary . 5.65 5.65 11.00 
Edmonton ... 5.50 5.75 11.00 
Prince Albert 4.50 4.50 9.75 
Moose Jaw .. .. 6.00 6.00 11.00 
SN oh 6-«'e seein os 5.50 5.50 10.75 
VEAL CALVES. 
NS oi o.isus Gare 2a $ 8.50 $9.00 $12.50 
pS ROSES rae 7.50 6.00 9.00 
IN oo Ucn ea oe 8.50 7.50 12.00 
PES Ae P 8.50 8.50 13.00 
My Wines 403d b.0-warese 8.00 8.00 12.00 
Pees Albert... ce cceas 5.00 5.50 10.00 
rrr 8.00 8.00 12.00 
ee 6.00 6.00 11.00 
SELECT BACON HOGS. 
NN os nisi oc 5 ny pees $ 9.25 $ 9.25 $12.50 
Oe: ee 9.60 9.25 12.75 
.... eae 9.25 7.15 11.75 
Catienedat Cad wawk 8 8.00 11.25 
PED ww ccncsetesices 7.75 7.35 11.15 
Prince Albert .......... 7.50 7.50 55 
SE RE? 8 oh c's dance eee 7.70 7.20 11.55 
Saskatoon .............. 7.70 7.20 11.45 
GOOD LAMBS 
I icin o's nnd ateeak en $10.75 $10.50 $15.00 
MEE, -s na. wenvadhaness 8.00 8.00 9.00 
MII [a 5 016 « ofaWaitale.e be 10.75 8.50 10.00 
OI vo cacao cee Osi 8.50 8.50 as he 
I ck cia kine ke amen 8.50 
Prince Albert .......... ween (i Sea eer e 
OS are ee oe 8.00 8.00. 
UPI 2a. e 8 non'ad cio pape 6.00 pues 
—_@—— 


Watch the Wanted page for bar- 
gains. 


tt Dds tw 


oe ra 
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RECEIPTS AT CHIEF CENTERS. 


Combined receipts at principal mar- 
kets, week ended May 9, 1931: 




















At 20 markets: Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Week ended May 9...... 208,000 505,000 403, 
Seasons WERK. sonwenscse 216,000 525,000 479,000 

ee bbAeun be oe anoe 194,000 573 312,000 

et b sehen bch chsmnall 202,000 531,000 296, 
hh bisa pend oper pes peel 210,000 588, 271,000 
ME Gan kkcctsasssseue eee 235, 621,000 255,000 

Hogs at 11 markets: 

Se SR DO Bincéccccctwacscsucssved 432,000 
SD TE Genesee vies cosicnveceesstawed 461,000 
DE Ledeen cbaGhOr ss ps svndhecasre ceed 498,000\. 
tcp wedhispakviWinb doesn ceneseensnepen 000 
SE is CRAG Wha d <dEu ds ohigns dahon seers eos 503,000 
DE ielhnieds> nave tabenvansanckod doeawee 545,000 

At 7 markets: Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Week ended May 9...... 167,000 388,000 281,000 
Previous week .......... 168,000 395,000 347,000 
BEEP 0b6nd¥0neberccnn ened 149,000 442,000 242,000 

CED OEE 143,000 379,000 224,000 
ssw ipikisacat ave wo 5 4isNeseae 46,000 436,000 207,000 
BD LSS co bitches entiation 175,000 455,000 183,000 


——-—Se—— 
1929 RETAIL SLAUGHTER. 


Retail slaughter of meat animals in 
1929 in towns and cities of less than 
10,000 inhabitants is listed by the Cen- 
sus of Distribution as 3,942,244 head. 

The term “retail slaughter” as here 
used refers to the slaughter of meat 
animals by and for retailers and does 
not include as “farm slaughter.” 

The preliminary report on this census 
shows that this retail slaughter in the 
smaller towns and cities included 804,- 
750 calves, 1,139,785 cattle; 202,305 
sheep and lambs; and 1,755,759 hogs, 
also 28,758 animals that were not 
classified. 

The state having the largest “retail 
slaughter” in small towns and cities 
was Texas with 359,452 head, includ- 
ing 117,270 calves, 100,298 cattle and 
117,620 hogs. Pennsylvania reported 
the next largest slaughter with 243,828 
head, 91,919 of which were hogs and 
80,110 calves. 

Texas slaughtered the largest num- 
ber of calves in this list with Pennsyl- 
vania second. Texas also headed the 
list in cattle slaughter with Georgia 
second and Pennsylvania third. Hog 
slaughter was largest in Texas, sec- 
ond largest in Ohio and third largest 


in Pennsylvania. California headed the - 


list in sheep and lamb slaughter and 
New York was second. 
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THE WEEK IN HOG FUTURES. 


Transactions in the hog future mar- 
ket are a ena by the Chicago Live- 
stock Exchange for the week ended 
May 15, 1931, with totals from the open- 
ing of future trading on March 1, 1930, 
to date, as follows: 

Week ended Since "4 1, 





May 15. 
Pounds sold .......... 858,000 21,019,000 
9 Sere 4,060 91,490 
Contracts sold ....... 52 12,073 
i SE ccccse  sesces 17,725 
Pounds delivered .... ...... 4,028,370 
Av. wt. hogs delivered ...... 242 


Active quotations on future contracts 
for the week ended May 15, 1931: 

Uv . 

*Light. Medium. Heavy. omen: 


SATURDAY, MAY 9. 
Ss a:cenesdeudoues ‘cane sown | Ue 


MAY 12TH AND MAY 13TH. 
No transactions. 
THURSDAY, MAY 14. 
CLE wee cose OU 


FRIDAY, MAY 15, 1931. 
RPT rte To Joe 7.40 





*Light hogs—not less than 170 lbs. nor more 
than 210 Ibs. Medium hogs—not less than 210 
Ibs., nor more than 260 lbs. Heavy hogs—not 
less than 260 Ibs., nor more than 310 lbs. Un- 
even weight hogs averaging not less than 
Ibs., nor more than 2! Ibs., excludes hogs 
wele hing under 160 lIbs., or more than 330 Ibs. 

arlot—16,500 lbs., with a variation not in excess 


z f 1.500 Ibs 
—_@— 
U. S. INSPECTED HOG KILL. 


Hogs slaughtered under federal in- 
spection at nine centers during the 
week ended Friday, May 8, 1931: 











ended Prev. week, 

May 8 week. 1930. 
NN: sis sdsncasaseeees 99,460 110,741 111,801 
Kansas City, Kan....... 59,083 39,234 63,788 
DL cawes bosbes neu boue 43,087 35,721 50, 
*EKast St. Louis.......... 60,334 68, 60,278 
We GG occ ccccncccce 27,529 30,141 25,005 
EE Cincy ened she'n a n'a8 38,600 40,717 38,965 
St —— eek teas kui 19,988 20,578 20,734 
ES rR Tree 16,102 20,921 18,902 
New Tork ah B. ' Breces 27,633 30,031 

| sre rrr 391,776 391,293 416,164 





*Includes St. Louis, Mo. 








STOCKS AND DISTRIBUTION OF HIDES AND SKINS. 


Stocks of the principal hides and skins at the end of March, 1931, and 
February, 1931, based on reports received from 4,100 manufacturers and dealers, 
according to the U. S. Department of Commerce: 


Poe eee eee eee ee eCeererrrrrg 





< he wy bene seén nev eceesubos 


SOM eee eee eH H eee eee eee eeeEeeEseeseEeese® 


spi sented, i Sebhtdncnscheguesses 
Goat and kid, skins.................. 
Cabre' 


oer eeerreeerererern, 


Pee ee eee eee ee eee eee eee eeeeeeeee 





*Represents deliveries by packers, butchers, 





Stocks on hand and in transit. *Deliveries 
> 31, Feb. 28, Tannedduring during 


1931. Mar., 1931. Mar., 1931. 
4,057,861 4,006,634 1,121,323 1,465,700 
1,280,105 1,887,376 = .nveoee 437,376 
1,500,765 1,508,174 — cw ceeee 581,07: 
137,025 140,467 cece nee 
, 966 eS reer 392,692 
137 249 3. 
2,457,394 2,625,140 913,841 907,207 
2,221,599 2,377,801 871, 
235,795 339 42,148 
245 491,843 158,292 216,881 
396,401 439,743 156,512 216,476 
52,100 1,780 
18,669 51,751 
an ~ -<eadises 
64,365 3,643 
 . eee 
52,583 218 
4,194,208 1,202,427 
288,468 566 
2,657,551 3,074,767 
evccces 757,487 
cocecces 162,216 
eecesee 2,131,593 
oessee. 23,471 
6,196 14 
15,688 = ceveees 
 * : ee 
63,151 47,252 
767 42,023 
176,417 93,960 
7e—*«é nw www 


dealers, and importers. 


7” 
By 


HIDE PRICE DIFFERENTIALS. 

The adjustment committee of the 
New York Hide Exchange has fixeg 
price differentials between basis grade, 
premium and discount grades of hides 
deliverable against Exchange con 
effective May 7, 1931, to prevail unti) 
further notice. 

The differentials are based on hides 
taken off in the United States ang 
Canada in non-discount months of July, 
August and September, and frigoriian 
hides taken off in non-discount months 
of December, January, February, basis 
of _— ex-dock or warehouse, duty 
paid. 


FRIGORIFICO. 
Cents per Ib, 
ER concn ks bsasheieas oon nee Penne 3.70 premium 
Light WOO Sisco iv ac dawns sopeoeany 3.10 premium 
Peer ecresercceseccereveccessecs 3.95 premium 
Ex. * ght cows and steers.......... 3.95 premium 
PACKER. 

Heavy native steers............000. 55 Premium 
De. ts, DEED: CIs 5a as cc ccencuven No erential 
Heavy native COwS.............00. -55 discount 

tight a cows. eae reas: oe 
eavy bu’ ran WEDERS... 525003 J premium 
Heavy Colorado steers.............- No differential 
Heavy Texas steers............0005 55 * premaie 
Te aa No erential 
Ex. light Texas steers............. -55 discount 
CAMEGE COWS «..c5 ccc ccvsecesces 55 discount 

PACKER TYPE. 
Branded cows and steers........... 1.15 discount 
Native cows and steers............ -55 discount 
oa 


CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT. 
Receipts of hides at Chicago for the 


lbs.; previous week, 3,992,000 lbs; 
same week last year, 4,975,000 lbs; 
from January 1 to May 9, this year, 
67,656,000 lbs.; same period a year ago, 
78,153 000 Ibs. 

Shipments of hides from Chicago for 
the week ended May 9, 1981, were 
2,999,000 lbs.; previous week, 3,125,000 
Ibs.; same week last year, 2,107,000 
Ibs.; from January 1 to May 9, this 
year, 52,970,000 lbs.; same period a 
year ago, 68,556,000 lbs. 


oe 


LESS HIDES TANNED IN MARCH. 

Hides put into process of tanning for 
sole leather during March, 1931, totaled 
949,000 hides, according to the New 
York Hide Exchange. is total was 
27.4 per cent below the total for March, 
1930. The total for the first quarter af 
this year was only 2,890,000 hides, or 
28.6 per cent under the corresponding 
period in 1930. 

Tanners stocks of finished soe 
leather, in March, 1931, declined t 
6,255,000 sides, and while this is 322 
per cent more than at the end of Mareh, 
1930, stocks in process of tanning at the 
end of March were 15.2 per cent lower 
than at the end of March, 1930. 


~ fo 


WEEKLY HIDE IMPORTS. 


Imports of cattle hides at leading 
U. S. ports, week ended May 9, 1931: 











Week ended New York. Boston. Phila 
May ©, S98E> >. .<0. 10,063 7,265 
May eS aR eet cca ee 
Ase. 35, 3081........ 19,000 sau 8 
Bee, BB SIs i conse 11,274 173 

To date, 1931...... 274,927 27,627 146,38 
May 10, 1930........ 21,576 1,009 «6. 
a ae ae 26,915 46,265 2 

To date, 1930...... 734,900 331,775 281, 

~- fe 


PACKERS’ MARKET PLACE. 


Watch the “Wanted” and “For Sale’ 
pees for business opportunities ani 
rgains in equipment. 


May 16, 1931, 
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Hide and Skin Markets 


Chicago. 

PACKER HIDES—There was a light 
scattered trade in the packer hide mar- 
ket during the week, with an advance 
of a half-cent paid early for native 
steers and heavy native cows, mixed 
April-May take-off, while butt branded 
and Colorados steers advanced a quar- 
ter-cent for same dating. Light native 
cows had two separate markets, as 
usual during the past several weeks; 
one market was based on sales for de- 
livery against future contracts on the 
Exchange, while the other was based 
on sales to consumers of mixed April- 
May hides, which moved at a half-cent 
over similar sales last week. The total 
movement so far is about 34,000 hides. 

After long discussion, the practice 
was inaugurated this week of trading 
on the basis of quarter-cent differences, 
instead of half-cent as formerly. This 
is expected to result in a more even 
flow of hides in this market and the 
avoidance of the former practice of 
waiting for the pressure of supply or 
demand to result in a full half-cent 
change in prices. 

The recent heavy movement of hides 
has improved the statistical position of 
killers considerably. The winter hides 
are well out of the way and practically 
nothing available except a few late 
April and May hides, and offerings of 
these are not being pressed on the mar- 
ket. Some ume av is expected 
during the month, based strictly on im- 
proved quality of hides rather than any 
— improvement in the leather mar- 


et 

ey native steers nominally 9% 
@10c. About 6,500 April-May native 
steers sold at 8%4c, also one car straight 
Mays earlier; couple cars St. Pauls sold 
at 8%c. Extreme native steers 8c. 

About 5,800 butt branded steers sold 
at 8%c, and 5,000 Colorados at 7%c, all 
mixed April-Mays. Heavy Texas steers 
quoted 8%c, nom.; light Texas steers 
7%c, nom.; about 5,000 extreme light 
Texas steers moved at 7c. 

One packer sold 2,000 April-May 
heavy native cows early at 744c; quoted 
on this basis for picked points. One 
packer moved a car May light native 
cows for Exchange purposes early at 
9c; 5,000 April-Mays moved later to 
consumer interests at 8c; the Exchange 
market declined during latter part of 
week, and a car Mays sold at 814c for 
Exchange purposes, with 8c nom. mar- 
ket quoted to consumers. Branded cows 
quoted 7%4c, nom. 

Native bulls 5@5%4c nom.; branded 

4%2c, nom. 

Fair trade in South American mar- 
ket, with last sale 4,000 LaPlata May 
steers at $31.00, equal to 11@11-1/16c, 
cif. New York, as against $29.50, or 
10-7/16c, paid last week. 

SMALL PACKER HIDES—One local 
killer moved May production of an out- 
side plant late this week, about 2,000 
hides, at 8c for all-weight native steers 
and cows and 7%c for branded. One 
or possibly two local lots of May hides 
still unsold, with buyers’ ideas in line 
with these prices. Small packer April 
slunks sold at 75c. 

In the Pacific Coast market late last 
Week about 20,000 April hides sold at 
Hes for steers and 6c for cows, flat, 
0b. shipping points. 


COUNTRY HIDES—Country market 
steady and about unchanged, not being 


affected by the higher prices paid for 
packer hides for delivery against Ex- 
change contracts. All-weights could be 
sold at 6c, selected, delivered, for 48 
lb. avg. Heavy steers and cows last 
sold at 5%c. Buff weights last sold at 
6c and this seems to be top. Extremes 
sold at 742c for 25/45 lb. current re- 
ceipts, which appears top, although 
some ask up to 8c. Bulls slow, about 
4c, selected. All-weight branded quoted 
about 5c, flat, less Chicago freight. 

CALFSKIN S— Packer calfskins 
— nominally around 16c, with some 

prils offered at 16%c. There was 
some trading earlier on heavies on split 
weight basis, details confidential; some 
9 lb. and lighter were offered at 1444c. 

Car of Chicago city calfskins, straight 
8/15 lb. weights, sold at 18c; car 8/10 
Ib. sold at llc, and car 10/15 lb. at 
15c. Mixed city and country lots quoted 
around ile for’ straight weights; 
straight countries 9@9%c. Chicago city 
light calf and deacons last sold at 90c; 
buyers talking 80c. 

KIPSKINS—Last trading in packer 
native kipskins was at 12%c for April 
northerns, last week; some offered at 
13c. Over-weights sold again last week 
at 11¢c for northerns and 10c for south- 
erns, April take-off. 

Chicago city kipskins quoted nom- 
inally around 11c, with 11%c last paid 
and asked. Mixed city and country lots 
94%2@10c; straight countries around 8c. 

Packer regular slunks last sold at 
80c, previous week; hairless quoted 25 
@30c, nom. 

HORSEHIDES — Trading continues 
slow, with choice city renderers held 
at $3.25@3.50, flat. Mixed city and 
country lots range $2.50@2.75 asked; 
straight countries $2.00@2.25. 

SHEEPSKINS—Dry pelts sold again 
at 9c for 1% in. and up wool, %@1% 
in. wools at 5c, steady. One big pack- 
er sold nine cars shearlings, at 45@ 
47%c for No. 1’s, 25@27%c for No. 
2’s, and 15c for a few fresh clips; no 
clips included in the sales at top fig- 
ures. These shearlings running close 
to 50 per cent No. 1’s. Pickled skins 
about unchanged and quoted around 
$1.75 per doz. straight run of big pack- 
er lamb, and $1.50 paid for small pack- 
ers. One big packer sold a car Cali- 
fornia pickled lambs at $3.25. Wool 
market still unsettled and market not 
yet established on Spring lambs; buy- 
ers talking 30@35c. 

PIGSKINS—No. 1 pigskin strips 
quiet and 4@5c, nom., per lb. Last 
sales of frozen gelatine scraps basis 
2c, Chicago. 


New York. 


PACKER HIDE S—Market now 
cleaned up to end of April, last local 
acker having moved April hides late 
ast week at same prices as received 
by other packers, 8c for native steers, 
8c for butt branded steers, and 7%c 
for Colorados. A few all-weight cows 
were reported earlier at 7c. 
COUNTRY HIDES—tTrading contin- 
ues light and market about unchanged. 
All-weights quoted 5%@6%c. uff 
weights last sold at 6c. Extremes last 
sold at 7%c for 25/45: lb., which is 
considered top for mid-westerns. 
CALFSKINS—Market reported in- 
active and prices quoted nominally at 
$1.10@1.20 for 5-7’s, $1.65@1.75 for 
7-9’s, and $2.55@2.65 for 9-12’s; inside 
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price last paid for collectors’ skins, top 

uoted for packers’. Veal kips, 12/17 
1b., quoted $2.75@2.85, nom.; 17 Ib. up 
about $3.75, nom. 


New York Hide Exchange Futures. 

Saturday, May 9, 1931—Close: May 
9.40b; June 9.75n; July 10.05n; Aug. 
10.35n; Sept. 10.70@10.75; Oct. 11.10n; 
Nov. 11.50n; Dec. 11.95@12.00; Jan. 
12.25n; Feb. 12.70n; Mar. 13.10@13.15; 
Apr. 13.25n. Sales 40 lots. 

Monday, May 11, 1931—Close: May 
9.30b; June 9.85n; July 10.15n; Aug. 
10.45n; = 10.80@10.90; Oct. 11.25n; 
Nov. 11.70n; Dec. 12.15@12.16; Jan. 
12.45n; Feb. 12.85n; Mar. 18.25@13.35; 
Apr. 13.40n. Sales 42 lots. 

Tuesday, May 12, 1931—Close: May 
9.15 sale; June 9.60n; July 9.90n; Aug. 
10.20n; Sept. 10.50 sale; Oct. 10.95n; 
Nov. 11.40n; Dec. 11.84 sale; Jan. 
12.15n; Feb. 12.55n; Mar. 13.00@13.05; 
Apr. 138.15n. Sales 40 lots. 

Wednesday, May 13, 1931—Close: 
May 8.90n; June 9.35n; July 9.65n; Aug. 
9.95n; Sept. 10.26@10.28; Oct. 10.70n; 
Nov. 11.15n; Dec. 11.57 sale; Jan. 
11.90n; Feb. 12.30n; Mar. 12.70@12.85; 
Apr. 12.90n. Sales 56 lots. 

Thursday, May 14, 1931—Close: May 
8.75n; June 9.20n; July 9.50n; Aug. 
9.80n; Sept. 10.08@10.10; Oct. 10.55n; 
Nov. 11.00n; Dec. 11.89 sale; Jan. 
11.75n; Feb. 12.15n; Mar. 12.55n; Apr. 
12.75n. Sales 34 lots. 

Friday, May 15, 1931—Close: May 
8.60@9.10; June 9.20n; July 9.50n; 
Aug. 9.80n; Sept. 10.05@10.20; Oct. 
10.50n; Nov. 11.00n; Dec. 11.45 sale; 
Jan. 11.75n; Feb. 12.15n; Mar. 12.55@ 
12.70; Apr. 12.75n. Sales 103 lots. 


mcoviliniinsen 


CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS. 


Quotations on hides at Chicago for 
the week ended May 15, 1931, with com- 
parisons, are reported as follows: 


PACKER HIDES. 


Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
May 15. week. 1930 
Spr. nat. 
ma ine ai 4 é gyn 15% 160 
. nat. strs, ax n 
wy Tex. strs. 84n 8 14 14% 
Hvy. butt brnd’d 


14 14% 
13%@14 


& % 
@ 





CITY AND SMALL PACKERS. 


Nat. all-wts. 8 8in 8 84on 
Branded .... 7 Tan 7T44n 
Nat. bulls .. 5 54n 5 
¥ 44n 4%4@ 5 

see 11% 11 @1% 18% 
eee i 
Slunks, -. $33 35 1.07% @1.10 
Slunks, hris..20 25 20 25 
COUNTRY HIDES. 





Hyvy. steers.. 5 6 5 6 9%ax 
ivy, cows ar 4 6 5 6 @ six 
Bus eseeses 6 6% 6 6% 10 
Extremes ... 74@ 7% 7 7% 12 12% 
WORD ccccece 4n 4n Jax 
Calfskins ... 9 +4 9 10n 1444n 
Kips, “sait..50 eo” 50 eo" 1.00@1-0— 
Des re 60 50 @60 1.00@1.10 
Slunks, reg..25 25 35 50 60 
Slunks, hris.. 5 10n 5 10n 5 10n 
Horsehides ..2 3.50 2. 3.50 3.25@4.50 
SHEEPSKINS. 
Pkr. agua @1.00 @1.00 1.30@1.40 
lambs .....90 @1.00 90 @1.00 1.20@1.35 
Pkr. shearlgs.45 Gti 45 50 
Dry pelts .. 9 9 11 
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Frank Kohrs, secretary-treasurer of 
the Kohrs Packing Co., Davenport, Ia., 
was in the city this week. 

Samuel Slotkin, president of the 
Hygrade Food Products Corporation, 
New York City, made a business visit 
to the city last week. 


Donald Mackenzie, head of the me- 
chanical department, Swift & Company, 
has been on a business trip among com- 
pany plants in the East. 

Purchases of livestock at Chicago by 
principal packers, for the first four days 
of this week totaled 20,531 cattle, 8,217 
calves, 73,047 hogs, and 31,066 sheep. 


Provision shipments from Chicago 
for the. week ended May 9, 1931, with 
comparisons, were as follows: 


Cor. wk., 

Last wk. Prev. wk. 1930. 
Cured meats, Ibs. .13,005,000 12,335,000 13,122,000 
Fresh meats, Ibs. ..50,924,000 57,753,000 43,988,000 


Bae, TOR: occas 4,231,000 6,498,000 5,779,000 


E. S. Urwitz, general manager of the 
Dryfus Packing Co., Lafayette, Ind., 
was a business visitor in Chicago this 
week. 

Members of the staff of the Institute 
of American Meat Packers who at- 
tended the eastern district meeting held 
in New York City, May 15, were 
William Whitfield Woods, president; 
Wesley Hardenbergh, vice-president and 
director of the Department of Public 
Relations and Trade; Howard C. Greer, 
director of the Department of Market- 
ing, and H. L. Osman, director of the 
Department of Purchasing Practice. 


~ otf 
ARMOUR PROMOTIONS. 
A new policy in the operation of the 


Chicago plant of Armour and Company - 


has been announced by President T. G. 
Lee. “The Chicago plant,” he said, 
“will be operated exactly on the same 
basis as any of our other plants, and 
as though the general offices were 
located at some distant point. 

“The responsibility for all operations 

in Chicago will be under the Chicago 
plant general manager, all divisions of 
the business will work through him 
and his organization just as is now 
done at the other plants.” 
_ As announced in the May 2, 1931, 
issue of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
Warren H. Sapp, formerly assistant 
comptroller, has been appointed gen- 
eral manager of the Chicago plant. He 
has announced the following appoint- 
ments: 

Assistant general manager of Chi- 
cago plant, A. L. Capps; superintend- 
ent of Chicago plant, D. W. King; 
assistant superintendent of Chicago 
plant, Howard M. Wilson. 

Mr. Capps held a position in the 
dressed beef department in the Chicago 
general office before his elevation to 
his present position. He came wita 
Armour and Company in 1924. 

D. W. King succeeds Edward Innes, 
whose appointment as general superin- 
tendent and technical adviser of the 


meat packing industry for the Russian 
government was announced in the May 
2 issue of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 
Mr. King formerly was _ assistant 
superintendent of the Chicago plant. 
He has been with Armour since 1915. 
Howard M. Wilson is a new comer 
with the Armour organization, having 
joined the staff on July 1, 1930, as 
division superintendent. He has held 
responsible positions with various meat 
packing companies in the Central West. 


fe 
RETURNS TO DOLD COMPANY. 


A. L. Eberhart, a prominent figure in 
the packing and provision business for 
the past thirty-five years, took charge 
of the Jacob Dold Packing Co. plant at 
Wichita, Kans., this week as general 
manager. He was formerly associated 
with the Dold organization at Omaha. 

Thirty years ago Mr. Eberhart was 
sales manager for Swift & Company, 
and later was active in the develop- 
ment of George A. Hormel & Co., 
Austin, Minn. From here he went to 
the Dold Packing Co. at Omaha where 
he took charge and built up the sales 
organization. He resigned this posi- 
tion in 1924 to become a partner in the 


Chicago brokerage and provision house 
of Cross, Roy, Eberhart & Harris. 


Mr. Eberhart is one of the best 
known leaders and teachers in the 


packinghouse sales field, having a wide 
general knowledge of the packing busi- 
ness as a result of his thirty-five years’ 
association with it in many positions of 
high responsibility. 





MANAGES DOLD AT WICHITA. 
A, L. Eberhart, 


well known packing- 


house executive, who became _ general 


manager of the Jacob Dold Packing Co., 
Wichita, Kans., this week. 


TRADE GLEANINGS 


Dryrose Kosher Casing Co., New 
York City, has been incorporated. 

Enterprise Packing Co., Enterprise 
Ore., has leased its plant to F. B. Mor. 


gan. 

Alterations in the plant of the Hol- 
land American Packing Co., near Great 
Falls, Mont., to convert it from a horge 
processing plant to a general meat 
plant, are nearing completion. The 
new owners will slaughter and process 
cattle, hogs and sheep, specializing jn 
the latter. 

A group of Negroes, headed by 
Henry Crews, has acquired the plats 
the North End Packing Co., East St. 
Louis, Ill. It will be operated by them. 
The stock company of new owners was 
made up of former employees of the 
plant, but includes other East &. 
Louisans of that race. 

Oswald & Hess, Pittsburgh, Pa., have 
recently opened a branch stock buying 
office at the B. & O. stockyards in Mt. 
Sterling, O. The company recently took 
over the William Zoller Co., as an 
nounced in the May 2 issue of THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, and placing a 
stock buyer at Mt. Sterling appears to 
be a move in their expansion program, 


——_&—_— 
PERISHABLE FREIGHT HEARING. 


The subjects listed below will be 
given consideration by the National 
Perishable Freight Committee at a 
shippers’ public hearing to be held at 
committee headquarters, room 308 
Union Station Building, 516 West Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago, Ill., May 26, 1931, 
commencing at 10:00 a. m. local time 
(9:00 a. m. standard time). 

No. 2392.—Handling shipments under 
refrigeration with ventilators open. 

No. 2421.—Allowance to shippers for 
furnishing ice to shipments delayed at 
loading station. wd 

No. 2433.—Discontinuance of icing 
cn tomatoes transported under standard 
refrigeration service. : 

No. 2470.—Protective service against 
cold at hold points and destination o 
perishable freight. 

No. 2472.—Re-icing shipments mor 
ing under standard refrigeration a 
intermediate stop or hold points and at 
final destination. 


No. 2493.— Furnishing ventilation 
service at intermediate points 
destination. 

No. 2494.—Consolidation of fresh 


fruit, berries, etc., from California. 

No. .2498.—Charges on_ shipments 
transported under silica gel refriger® 
tion service. 

No. 2499.—Furnishing heaters 
shipments of sweet potatoes handle 
under shippers’ protective service 
against cold. 

No. 2501.—Top icing shipments @ 
vegetables. 

No. 2505.—Shippers’ 
waybill notations. : 

No. 2507.—Handling perishable traf 
fic under shippers’ protective servi 
without attendant in charge. | 

No. 2518.—Allowance for weight of 
preservatives shipped with fruits 
vegetables. ; 

No. 2520.—Defining standard reffig 
eration service. 


instructions— 
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CROSS AND KELLY CODES :: 


PACKERS COMMISSION CO. 


FORTY-SECOND FLOOR :: BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. 
EXCLUSIVE PACKERS REPRESENTATIVES 
PACKING HOUSE PRODUCTS 

SPECIALIZING IN—DRESSED HOGS—FROM THE CORN BEL 


LONG DISTANCE PHONE WEBSTER 3113 


CHICAGO 























F.C. ROGERS, INC. 


NINTH AND NOBLE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


PROVISION 
BROKER 


Member of New York Produce Exchange 
and Philadelphia Commercial Exchange 














Architect 





H. PETER HENSCHIEN 


PACKING PLANTS AND COLD STORAGE CONSTRUCTION 
59 East Van Buren St., Chicago, IIl. 

















Cold Storage Installation 


All Kinds of Refrigerator Construction 


JOHN R. LIVEZEY 


Glenwood Avenue, West 22nd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
526-530 St. Paul St., Baltimore, Md. 
2 Woodward Bidg., Washington, D. C. 

















ELIMINATING VIBRATION. 


Noise and vibration are closely re- 
lated. If there is no vibration there 
will be no noise. Vibration is the cause; 
noise the effect. Therefore, to elim- 
inate noise vibration must be pre- 
vented. 

Natural oak cork, according to en- 
gineers of L. Mundet & Son, Inc., New 
York City, manufacturers of corkboard 
and pipe covering for cold insulation, 
is superior to any other material for 
the elimination of vibration. They have 
found that the best way to eliminate 
machine vibration is to support the 
machines on mats made of natural cork 
of correct area and thickness. In this 
connection the cork area must be re- 
stricted, however, so that the cork will 

under the right amount of com- 
pression. 


Sometimes heavy concrete founda- 
tions are poured directly on top of the 
cork, and the sides of the foundation 
are lined with cork of proper thickness 
and density. The weight of the foun- 
dation plus the weight of the machine 
is calculated to give the cork the prop- 
er amount of compression. Vibration 
and noise are thereby eliminated. 

Natural cork is ideal for these pur- 
poses it is claimed. It is strong in 
compression, highly elastic, surpris- 
ingly durable and does not rot or hard- 
en. The fact that cork weighs so little 
cubic foot is an advantage on upper 

oors. 


A department that will specialize in 
the elimination of vibration and noise 
has recently been established by this 
company. It will be headed by H. B. 
Villiers, a specialist in the work. 


MEAT INSPECTION CHANGES. 


Changes in the federal meat inspec- 
tion service are officially reported as 
follows: 

Meat inspection granted. — Grote 
Bros., 515 West 12th st., Covington, 
Ky.; Marshall Canning Co., May st. and 
Third ave., Marshalltown, Ia.; Hamden 
Provision Co., 5 School st., Hamden, 
Conn.; Vermont Packing Co., Bellows 
Falls, Vt. 

Change in name.—Homelike Food 
Products Co., 962-966 North Alder st., 
Philadelphia, Pa., instead of Garden 
City Canning Co., Inc.; Sinai Kosher 
Sausage Factory of the East, 1209 
North Hancock st., Philadelphia, Pa., 
instead of Levin’s Sinai Kosher Sau- 
sage Manufacturing Co.; Tovrea Pack- 
ing Co., East Van Buren st., Phoenix, 
Ariz., instead of Arizona Packing Co. 








.G. Jaws Company 


PROVISION BROKERS 


J 














332 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, Illinois 


COMPLETE SERVICE 
PACKINGHOUSE. -PRODUCTS 


Beef, Provisions, Lard, Fresh Pork, Sausage Materials, 
Animal Feed Materials, Fertilizer Materials, 
Tallow, Grease, Casings. \ 


ket. 








An extraordinary situation ex- 
ists in the sausage material mar- 


same price as Boneless Chucks. 
Sausage business showing good 
improvement. 
sausage materials. 
you to give us an opportunity to 
quote you when you are in the 


TRADE NOTES 


Bull Meat is selling at the 


We specialize in 
It will pay 


market. 
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Chicago Provision Markets 
Reported by THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY 


MARKET 


CASH PRICES. 


Based on actual cariot trading, Thursday, 
May 14, 1931. 


REGULAR HAMS. 


Green. PR Pickled. 
Standard. itandard. Fancy. 


sams 17% 
14% wb 
13% 14 
13 14 





Green. Sweet Pickled. 
ard, Standard. Fancy. 
Eee 12 12 
4-4 pos eeeeuek > isd 12 
Winte tem ine 12 
16-22 range..... 12 ae - _ 


SKINNED HAMS. 


Green. Sweet Pichiog. 
Standard. Standard Fancy. 








icucax yee 11 11% 
MED,  dééenseupe 10% 11% 114% 
D. 8. BELLIES 
Clear. Rib 
SS) Fancy 
pekapeaxee 9% 10: 

Spee 8 10% sane # 
aS 8 10% 8 
ss s0xe200 8 10% 8 

Di sasckvensy 8 8 
PD Cunistebals 8 8 
50 8 84 





PURE VINEGARS 


AP. CALLAHAN & COMPANY 


STREET 





SERVICE 


FUTURE PRICES. 
SATURDAY, MAY 9, 1931. 


Open. High. Low. Close. 
pint. 22 
May ... 8.10 See ioe 8.10 
GUD coc esse 8.15n. 
July ... 8.17% 8.25 8.17% 8. 
Sept. ... 8.82% 8.40 8.3214 8.40b 
Oct. ... 8.35 8.37% 8.35 8.3744b 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
err peel onal 8.90n 
July ... 9.10 sane oneal 9.10 
MONDAY, MAY 11, 1931 
LARD— 
Ma . 8.07% 8.07% 
pA ose aeke ae nae 8.15n 
July ... 8.20 acta cose 8.20b 
Sept. ... 8.37% 8.37% 8.35 8.35ax 
ME cccgces ect ana 8.32%4ax 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
Sas ianns at near 8.87i4ax 
y . 9.10 9.10 9.07% 9.07%4ax 
TUESDAY, MAY 12, 1931. 
poe bees re 8.02%b 
eit slit 8.10n 
8.20 8,20 8.12% 8.15b 
- 8.32% 8.32% 8.25 8.30 
- 8.30 8.30 8.25 8.27%4b 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
codteeeb shat er 8.80ax 
- 9.05 9.05 9.00 9.00ax 
WEDNESDAY, MAY 13, 1931 
° ean 8.00ax 
° pais 8.05n 
15 8.15 12% 8.12%ax 
30 8.30 8.25 8.25 
sae nie 8.25ax 
CLEAR BBLLIES-— 
ase esse 8.80ax 
9.00 9.00 
THURSDAY, MAY 14, 1931. 
LARD— 
May ... 8.00 8.02% 8. 8.0214b 
June ... ..--. sein 8.07%gn 
July ... 8.12% 8.12% 8. > 8.10—ax 
Sept. .. 8.25 8.25 8.22% 8.22%ax 
Oct. ... 8.20 8.20— 8.20 8.20b 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
PT con asbe 8.80ax 
July ... 9.00 9.00ax 
FRIDAY, MAY 15, 1931. 
7.97% 7.95 7.95ax 
8.10 8.02% 8.0214b 
8.20 8.12% 8.12%b 
8.15 8.0714 8.10ax 
- Tax 
90 


Key: ax, asked; b, bid; n, nominal; — split. 








ANIMAL OILS. 
Prime edible lard « ll 
Headlight burning oil . 
Extra winter strained. 8 
Extra lard oil 8 
Extra No. 1.. nS 8 
~ 1 lard.. 7% 
lard 7 
‘Acidiess tallow oil 7 
|. 14 
Pure neatsfoot oil 10: 
S Hf 
xtra 8 
No. 1 





Oil weighs 7% Ibs. per gallon. Barrels contain 
about 50 <A each. Brices are for oil In barrels. 


COOPERAGE. 
‘- pork barrels, black iron hoops.$1.40 1.42% 
Oak pork barrels, black iron hoops. . LAT% 1.50 
Ash pork barrels, galv. iron hoops.. 1.60 1.62% 
White oak ham tierces............. 2.45 2.47% 
Red oak lard tierces............... 1.92 1.95 
White oak lard tierces............. 2.15 2.17% 


‘ 


May 16, 1931, 


CHICAGO RETAIL MEATS 
Beef. 


Week ended 
May 18, 1931. Cor. wk., 1939, 
- No. No. No. No. No, 








2. oe & ; ee 
Rib roast, hvy. end.28 27 16 85 
Rib roast, It. end...30 28 18 45 3 ¥ 
Chuck roast ........18 16 12 32 # 2 
St , Tound ...... ..85 30 20 45 40 5 
oe sirl. Ist cut.36 35 20 45 49 2B 
Steaks. Rane 2 -40 38 20 60 45 of 
Steaks, 25 2416 2 2 jg 
Beef stew, chuck. 40 2 SS 
Corned briskets, 
boneless .... 23 #12 32 2 
Corned plates 15 8 20 18 19 
Corned rumps, bnis.22 22 15 25 22 ig 





Good. Com. 

Hindquarters 30 2 

Oa 28 8 
Stews “ 15 514 
Chops. xhoulde: - 25 20 25 20 
Chops. rib and | loin’ 40 25 50 % 

Mutton. 
NE  d'5-n ences pon Ona 24 od 24 
APR aor’. 14 a 14 
NS SES 16 34 16 
Chops, Trib and loin. .35 re 35 
Pork. 

Loins, vas BV sn cscos 21 22 3 @% 
Loins, 10@12 av......... 20 21 4 
Loins, 12@14 av......... 18 19 22 
Loins, 14 and over...... 15 17 20 
Shoulders... 3 Gia 18 

OS era: 

ma. pa = 
NS) we 16 
Leat "até; raw... 4 


Hindquarters 24 
Forequarters 14 
a ie whale 24 

16 
Shoulders ecb eileen sbdeed 20 
Rib and loin chops 





bE aeebenbenkunerwes 2% 4 
DT Tih anak Jo sod tba 2 
Bone, per 100 lbs........ 25 
Calf skins 11 
EE Da pubanicins aced'h'e eek 10 
.: Sisiwecces ak yet's 








CURING MATERIALS. 


Bbis. Sacks. 

Nitrite of soda, 1. Chica vgs ol 

Salt pote, 5 25 bbl. _* ‘t.0.b. x x sed 
refined ee lo diet sy 6 


Large crystals ......s-seseeeeees -8 
Dbl. refd. gran. “nitrate of soda.. - 3% 
Less than 25 bbl. lots 3 more. 
Boric acid, carloads, pre: . 8% 
to in bbis., ‘in 
ton lots or more............ 
In bbis. in less than “B-ton lots... 8 
Borax, carloads, powdered, in bbls... 5 
In ton lots, gran. or pow., bbis... 5 


Salt— 
Granulated, carlots, per ton, f.o.b. Chi- 


medfar, carlots, ‘per ton, f.0.b. Chicage. 


Rock, cariots, per ton, f.o.b. “Chicago. ..... 
Sugar— 


@ se-ses 








Raw sugar, 96 basis, f.0.b. New Or- 
Second sugar, 90 basis......... epoves 
Syrup testing, 63 to 65 combined 
crose and lew York........ + Fr 
pe gh ta ines sig Be 4 
ackers’ ; 
pte: Reserve, La, jess a 2 as aan 
ackers’ curing sugar, . bags, 
£.0.b, Reserve, La, ieus 2%.....--. Oo 
SPICES. 
(These prices are basis f.o.b. Chicago.) 
Whole. Ground. 
Allspice 10 B 
Cinuamon . py) 16 
Cleves ...... 26 | 
enter 5 ah 
nger . res 
Mor... . ae 
Nutmeg .......... oo se ae 
Pepper, DAMEN 0 csés ches eSendeucwen 13% : 
Pepper, Cayenne .. ...........-5+5 ee 
os .. a Serres oe 
Pepper. ee Fry 22 


‘ 
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CHICAGO MARKET PRICES 


WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. 
Carcass Beef. 


Prime native steers— 


RENN aisc'svo aia ds Sade dere tone aes 


Hind quarters, I 
Fore quarters, choice ................. 


Beef Cuts. 





Steer loin ends (hips) . | 
Steer = ends, No. 2.. 
Cow loin 


Cow short 








Week 
ended 
May 18, 1931. 






f ID cee as 
Ser ribs, No. 1 bi ssuas 
SS) eee 19 
Oow ribs, No. 2 ........ 013 
6 eS eee ‘11 
Steer rounds, prime 217 
Steer rounds, No. 1 M1514 
Steer rounds, No. 2 @15 
Steer chucks, M12% 
Steer chucks, @11 
Steer chucks, No 10 
eae p18 
ee @ 9 
Steer plates ............ QD 8% 
Medium plates .......... @ 6 
Briskets, No. 1 ........ 14 
Steer navel ends ....... 4 
Oow navel ends ........ a 5a 
Fore ay Dé 
SS eee 5 
Strip loins, No. 1, bnis. p55 
Hd loins, No. 2 ...... 245 
loin butts, No. 1 .... 30 
Siioin bu tts, No. dies 22 
Beef tenderloins, No. 1.. 65 
Beef tenderloins, No. 2.. ice 
20 
M13 
aon ae ‘ae ° ( B 
green, Ss. D 
Outsides, green, 5@6 lbs. a a 
Knuckles, green, 5@6 Ibs. 14 
Beef Products. 
8 
6 
29 
18 
8 
8 
10 
16 
10 
15 
14 
20 
” 
Veal oon 
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ReShaRres 
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SOMMADMAH CON 


ae 


Week ended 
May 18, 1931. 


15 @15% 
14 gis 
144% @15% 


Cor. 
week, 
1930. 


@ 
@ 
@ 
D 


Sy) 


a% 


Yaya 





Fresh Pork, Etc. 
Pork loins, 8@10 Ibs. av. 20 


ae 


25 


eawkotasreases SEBSaEs 






DOMESTIC SAUSAGE. 
(Quotations cover fancy grades.) 






















Pork sausage, in 1-lb. cartons.......... B23 
Country style sausage, fresh in link.. p19 
Country style ane, fresh in bulk.... p18 
Country style pork sausage, smoked. . D21 
Frankfurts in sheep casings Q18 
Frankfurts in hog casings... p18 
Bologna in beef bungs. choice. ..... 16 
Bologna in cloth, paraffined, choice @15 
Bologna in beef middles, choice........ 017 
Liver sausage in hog bungs............ Q17 
Smoked liver sausage in hog bungs..... @21 
Liver sausage in beef rounds........... 14 
RR Ra er ee 216 
New England luncheon specialty........ @21 
Minced luncheon specialty, choice. D17 
EE WII Gi 06.06.0446 veccwicwanete 23 
— sausage ..... VidMaateeeloreuces Bi6% 
Polish I 5 kid ai op Sons 28. ose dine ee p17 
DRY SAUSAGE. 
Cervelat, choice, in hog bungs.......... @44 
TREMURGOE OOPVOIRE occ ec ictecniccoes @19 
| oe 28 
Hiolsteiner. .....0..0. p26 
B. C. Salami, choice............. 043 
Milano Salimi, choice, in bog bung: 37 
C. Salami, new condition............ 19 
Frisses, choice, in hog sniaahes Walt wee Bes @33 
Genoa —_ MINUS Ces aeeasce ccs sees D48 
PN 6 6 acy gw canigicsin owas eeuy Oh @33 
Mortadella, new condition.............. 219 
GEE Wa tnsckvegecece wn ast Whee SieKele 46 
DI 5 sae itiewsctaneeseae’ 35 
WE, ME Sudan cia seeenedikGate ate 44 
SAUSAGE MATERIALS. 
Regular oo | re re @7 
Special lean pork trimmings.......... 11 
Extra. e. pork trimmings............. 12% 
Neck bone trimmings................... 9 
. vO 2. 35S ear 7% 
EE acai b s ob'du 6 Vie wt accede needs 44@ 5 
EE ved dah crass os coe s steeds sce 5 
Native boneless bull meat (heavy)..... 8 
Boneless chucks os 8 
Shank mea 7 
Reef trimmings 7 
hi aie 4% 
Beef cheeks (trimmed) RES ee bene 6s.e'su g 45) 
Dressed canners, 350 Ibs. and up....... 7 
Bosnees cutter cows, 400 oy oma up. 8 
A og bulls, 600 Ibs. and boi beets 6% 
Beet WHEE CN oh eeRb os sce vy tess coweduts bi 3 
Pork tongues, canner trim 8. P........ @12% 


SAUSAGE CASINGS. 
(F. 0. B. CHICAGO) 
(Wholesale lots. Usual advances for smaller 


quantities.) 
Beef casings: 


Export rounds, wide....... 
Export rounds, medium 
rounds, narrow. 
No. 1 weasands........ : 
NG, SP MORMON e 55k sce cceccecvccesiteecce 
No. | DG s Coins Cohe Cel ev ccetdetcces 


Middle’ selected wide................... 1.75 

Dried bladders: 
12-15 in, wide, 
10-12 in. wi e 
8-10 in. wide, flat... 
6- 8 in. wide, flat 

Hog casings: 




















Stomachs 
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SAUSAGE IN OIL. 
Bologna style sausage in beef rounds— 
| ee Ss ee een $5.50 
Teme: tie, 1 00 GHROR. 6 occ cceccccccccss -. 6.50 
Frankfurt style emgen of ‘in sheep casings— 
ROE CIE, DWP CUI inc svc cc cocesdcceces 6.75 
Large tins, 1 to <n pdivea Vita cd¢escacuees 7.15 
Frankfurt le ge in hog i 
Small tins, 2 to EROS ee eee ee + 6.25 
e —_ bn 1 to — bere tees pesess aces te 7.25 
m sausage in hog cas’ ngs— 
MOTE Cit S WW CEMNG es a's ciesc's Gaioeresciees 5.75 
Large tins, EP QU ack cece de agsevemnee 6.75 
DRY SALT MEATS. 
Minton siawk CORRS... 66 five idsescdiesss 8% 
ER RS POs 3 dnt ce csuneevegitare 8% 
Short clear middles, Le av. 11 
Clear bellies, 18@20 1 8 
Clear bellies, gl Ibe. 10: 
Rib bellies. 8 
Rib bellies, 25: 30 tbe. abd SEN ana Ht 
t backs, 10@12 Ibe........cceeceeees 
Fat backs, 14@16 lIbs.................+- ™% 
WEES PRRREE eicic ioe ecees ni vieeeecaies 1% 
PR ha ea ok w ar gheey st 6 aKeoer tev aicoeey 6 
WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS. 
Fancy reg. hams, 14@16 lbs............ 19% 
Fame skal. hams, 14@16 Ibs. Sp alan co ite tarde 20 
Stan reg. hams, 14@16 lIbs......... 19 
Picnics. 4@8 1 ‘ ‘ 15 
Fancy bacon, 6@8 Ibs 
bacon, 6@8 lbs 22 
No. 1 beef ham — smo! 
ides, 8@1 40 
Outsides, 30 
Knuckles, 5@9 88 
Cooked hams, , Bang skin on, fatted.. 29 
ed hams, choice, skinless, fatted. 32 
Cooked picnics, skin on, fatted......... 21 
Cooked picnics, skinned, fatted.. 22 
Cooked loin roll, smoked.............+- @40 
BARRELED PORK AND BEEF. 
Mess ~~ “4 en ceeicmede ds od ae 0d x. 21.00 
amity be back pork, 24 to 34 mane eines 123.00 
back Epa. 3 35 to 45 pieces...... 23.50 
Shear tena 40 to 50 pieces....... 18.50 
Clear plate and 25 to 35 on. 
BPIGROE PORK oc cik ccc ccccvovcivecescces 19.00 
BEL cs cacgedescceupenyaedee tends @15.50 
Plate Meet aeek iad sca ealebenesbn ane 6¥i oir 00 
Extra plate beef, 200 lb. bbls.......... 17.00 


VINEGAR PICKLED PRODUCTS. 


Regular tripe, 200-lb. bbl..... - - -$12.00 

Honeycomb tripe, 200-Ib. bbl....... -. 19.00 

Pocket benzene Rtn 200-lb. bbl 

Pork ‘Sate 200-1. bbl 
or: ngues, 

Lamb tongues, long cut, 200-Ib. Dbl......... 

Lamb toneean, short cut, 200-Ib. bbl........ 37.00 


OLEOMARGARINE. 


Highest de natural color animal fat 
margarine in 1-lb. cartons, rolls or 
oe o.b. Chicago. 
White eed fat margarines” in ‘L-b. 
cartons, rolls or prints, f.0.b. ane 12% 
Nut, 1-lb. cartons, f.o.b, Chicago. . 12 
(30 and 00-lb. solid packed tubs, “le 


per Ib. less. 
Pastry, 60-Ib. tubs, f.o.b. Chicago...... @13 
LARD. 





y 
3 
= 
5 
9% 


Rs 


SARSSS8 


Leaf, 
Neutral. Tn ‘tierce 
Compound, acc. to quantity......... 


OLEO OIL AND STEARINE. 


Oleo oil, extra, in tierces.............. 
Oleo stocks 


Ra 


. 


OPAVOr 


5 
Prime No. 3 oleo Oil..........-...-.555 . 


TALLOWS AND GREASES. 
(In Tank Cars or Drums.) 


Hdible tallow, ee 2 1% acid, 45 titre. . 


& 


8 co Co Rh OKO 


#* 


2 
3 
é 
3 
3 
& 
es 
*” 
858050885 


VEGETABLE OILS. 
Crude cottonseed oil — tanks, dca 


Valley, points, —_, prompt. 64%@ 6% 
White deodorized, a ob. oe of 
Yellow, deodorized. DR rr =) 9 
Soap stocks, -£.8., er aD Fee %@ 1 
Corn oil, in haa Bh f.0.D,. Mails... 6.6. 6 6% 
Soya bean oil, f.o.b. mills.............. 5 6 
Cocoanut oil, seller’s tanks, f.0.b. coast 4 4 
Refined in bbls., c.i.f., Chicago........ 7 7 
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Retail Section 


Modern Meat Retail Methods Increase 
Stores from One to Thirteen 


Retail food merchandising has 
passed out of the hit-and-miss 
stage. 

Competition has done this. To- 
day there is keen rivalry for a 
share of the consumer’s food 
dollar. 

The retailer who is content 
simply to wait for business to 
come to him is very sure to be out 
of luck. If he wants to get his 
share of consumer patronage he 
must use modern methods that 
have proved successful in winning 
and holding trade. 


Good ideas in retail food merchandis- 
ing are where one finds them. Fortu- 
nately no one has a monopoly on brains. 

The retailer who attempts to go it 
alone is handicapped from the start. It 
pays to watch what others in the retail 
food game are doing and to take for 
one’s own use the good ideas the other 
fellows are using. 

And generally the best ideas will be 
found in the growing stores. This is 
why it pays the ambitious retailer to 
keep his eye on them. 


Best Store Locations Sought. 


The D. & F. Market Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis., meat concern, over a period of 


eleven years has increased its stores 


from one to thirteen through intelligent 
buying and modern’ merchandising 
methods. In addition to meats, the 
stores carry a line of package and 
canned goods, all advertised merchan- 
dise, which sells easily without much 
sales resistance. 

The company’s markets are all lo- 
cated in well-developed shopping cen- 
ters in the city. Markets are also con- 
ducted in Cudahy and West Allis, Mil- 
waukee suburbs. The company makes 
it a practice to secure the best loca- 
tions available, and stands ready to pay 
whatever rents are required to secure 
the location desired. 

All the markets are operated on a 
eash and carry basis. 


Check on Cash Purchases. 

A cashier is employed in each shop, 
and the return check system is used. 
The cashier throws a double check, one 
larger than the other. The one check 
is affixed to the package and the other 
is given to the customer to pay the 
cashier. 

The variance in check sizes elimi- 


nates any chances for error when the 
customer calls for her package after 
paying the cashier. It not only allows 
the market to keep an accurate check 
on each sale, but also eliminates the 
necessity of the clerk handling money. 

The company operates on a policy of 
displaying as much of its merchandise 
as possible. Canned and package goods 
in many of the stores are displayed on 
tables in such a position that the cus- 
tomer cannot help but notice them. 

Display and Advertising. 

Meats, all priced, are displayed in 
refrigerated display cases. Over 500 
items of merchandise are handled by 
each of the company’s various stores. 

The concern advertises regularly in 
the daily newspapers of the city. Ad- 
vertisements are featured three times 
a week—Mondays, Wednesdays and 
Fridays. The Monday and Wednesday 
advertisements call attention to Tues- 
day, Wednesday, ee ee and Friday 


bcien NS| 


F mo} cet 


D. F. MARKET - 


- Leott Organization Owned by ee 


specials respectively. Monday ang 
Wednesday advertisements are usually 
two column by four inches deep. Fy. 
day’s advertisement measures three 
columns by six inches deep. 

In addition to the daily papers, the 
firm also advertises in several religious 
as well as Polish weeklies in the city, 
Occupying excellent locations on busi- 
ness streets, the shops make good use 
of their windows by featuring specials 
advertised in the newspapers. Price 
and product is painted on the windows, 
listing the various specials offered, 
Approximately three-fourths of one per 
cent of the firm’s gross income is de. 
voted to advertising, the greatest por. 
tion of which is spent with the news. 
papers. 

Careful Buying Practiced. 

A policy which the concern has 
adopted and closely adheres to is that no 
store shall run short of its advertised 
specials and in this manner disappoint 
its customers. 

The stock of each shop is checked 
over daily and supplied daily with the 
necessary merchandise. Five trucks are 
operated by the concern, and if on some 
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+ D. & F. Brand, 3 3 Ibs. 49c 
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2 RYSTAL STEAK 1 0 mn c cts 16-OZ. SIZE ae 
Bjorn ot House, 3 Ibe. 8c a ae MILK 2 D5e 
t Hostess Brand, 3 Ibs. 97c|sorr suMMER. 16-0Z. PORK AND BEANS 


SAUSAGE 










w.15¢ 





214 Size. Tomatoes at 10c 





DELICIOUS L LIBBY F PACKED 


RAWAL 2 2 39c\3 


; mEAPPLE SIZE 





UART JARS DILLS 
"QUART JARS PEPPERS 
QUART JARS HOT MIXED 


MusTaRD 15¢ 











VEALPORK 





LAMB 














SPECIAL 








ys AND m 123c 3 LOIN TO fe -13¢ = 2 
SHOULDER Qe irene coy 15Slikcon i rf 
MONDAY FRESH 


MEATY 






(KRAUT25¢) 94¢} 








MILWAUKEE FIRM FINDS ADS THAT INFORM ARE PROFITABLE 


A factor that has contributed to the success of the D. & FE. Market Co., Milwaukes 

is the consistent advertising policy adopted. The company regularly features 
newspaper advertising on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays\of each week. Approx 
mately three-fourths of one per cent of the firm’s gross income is spent for adver: 


Wis., 


tising. 
distinctive. 


Prices are featured in each ad. 


In all of the advertising of this firm the attempt is ‘made to have the copy 


The company has 13 stores. 
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occasions a greater demand for. some 
special is made than originally pro- 
vided for, this store is immediately 
provided with an additional amount of 
the merchandise from the firm’s ware- 
house. 

The manager of each store is pro- 
vided with a pad of blanks listing every 
item carried by the store. Whatever 
he is in need of for that day he checks 
in the amount desired. This order 
plank is taken to the company’s main 
store in Milwaukee’s downtown district, 
and each morning the buyer for that 
store goes over his requirements with 
the firm’s buyer and replenishes his 
stock for the day. 

This order system provides a close 
and thorough check on the require- 
ments of each store and permits the 
concern to buy in an intelligent manner. 
It is to the proper buying method that 
the concern owes no small amount of 
its success. 

The company was formerly known as 
Dunlap & Frankiewicz, but C. L. Dunlap 
has since sold his interest in the busi- 
ness to the Frankiewicz brothers, 
although the company is still known as 
the D. & F. Market Co. 

Sell Fish at All Seasons. 


The markets carry a full line of fish 
the year around and as a result do not 
suffer during the Lenten season. They 
offer fish specials every Friday, and 
during the Lenten season particularly 
this feature of the business is stressed. 
Over 150 persons are employed by the 
company, which has carefully analyzed 
its markets and conducts its business 
accordingly. 

For the most part the firm’s markets 
are patronized by the working class, 
and these are offered dependable mer- 
chandise at prices which will appeal to 
their purses. Merchandise displays 
and advertising are featured in such a 
manner as to offer the least resistance 
to this class and lend the greatest pos- 
sible appeal. That the system has met 
with success is proven by the fact that 
the company has enlarged to its present 
holdings in a period of but little more 
than eleven years. 

Officers of the D. & F. Market Co. 
are Steph Frankiewicz, president; Wal- 
ter Frankiewicz, vice-president, and 
Andrew F. Frankiewicz, secretary- 
treasurer, 

a 


NEWS OF THE RETAILERS. 


The meat and grocery business of 
J. E. Johnson, Lindsay, Cal., has been 
ry a by fire, with loss of about 


The Diamond Palace Market has 
opened for business at 2810 Diamond 
st., San Francisco, Cal. 

The Economical Meat Market & Gro- 


cery has opened for business in Dear- 
born, Mich. 
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Roland F. Korschgan has purchased 
the Monroe Street Cash Market in 
Corvallis, Ore. 

Sherritt & Albert, Inc., Seattle, 
Wash., has engaged in the meat busi- 
ness, with a capital of $3,000. 

E. G. Lape, Kennewick, Wash., has 
sold his meat and grocery business to 
Mitchell & Stout. 

Ranch & Cornehl have purchased the 
meat business of Hopkins & Ovens, 
Waterville, Wash. 

Joe Lamuth has sold the Busy Bee 
Meat Market, Kellogg, Ida., to James 
Allen, Frank Rinaldi and Tom Farley. 

Carl Hereth has leased the meat 
market of George Scharf, 210 Maple st., 
Snohomish, Wash. 

Ed. and John Pietila have purchased 
the meat and grocery business of 
George Niiranen in Hockinson, Wash. 

The Independent Market Co. has 
taken out a permit for erection of 
a $5,000 market at 500-508 W. 9th st., 
Sioux City, Ia. 

The Henry K. Bolthouse grocery, 
meat market and feed store, Ferrys- 
burg, Mich., was destroyed by fire. Loss 
estimated between $15,000 to $18,000. 

Robert DeNoon, Eden Valley, Minn., 
has bought the Ruff meat market. 


Tell This to Your Trade 


Under this heading will appear 


information which should be of 
value to meat retailers in educating 
their customers and building up 
trade. Cut it out and use it. 








LAMB STEW. 


Breast, shoulder, neck, flank, and 
trimmings are all good for lamb stew. 
Wipe the meat with a damp cloth, cut 
into small pieces, and roll in flour. Cook 
the onion in the fat and add the meat. 
When the meat and onion have browned 
delicately, transfer them to a kettle, 
and add the water, after first pouring 
it into the skillet so as to get full bene- 
fit of the browned fat. Cover, and sim- 
mer for one hour. Then add the tur- 
nip, green pepper, and seasonings, and 
cook 20 minutes longer. If the stew 
is not thick enough add 1 tablespoon 
of flour mixed with 2 tablespoons of 
cold water, and cook for several min- 
utes longer, stirring constantly. Serve 
piping hot with browned potatoes. 











WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES. 


Wholesale prices of Western dressed meats quoted by the U. S. Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics at Chicago and Eastern markets on May 14, 1931: 


Fresh Beef: 


CHICAGO. BOSTON. NEW YORE. PHILA. 
STEERS (1): 
NE Sa cine nws votes Kéwdnceveotehnen™ $12.50@14.50  .......... $14.00@15.00  —s..........4.- 
Lehoadd ho cin qdneees seus cw eeeunine 12.00@13.00 hae eee can 12.00@14.00 aisgeaaumwes 
po” BUTE ere SEMEN  Neveadedes | WAV ccgueeee cr itelt. «UU Megied 
STEERS (550-700 lbs.) : 
EL dba asis cw ge 65.4ehis ed cebeeee keane PRI A620 oi tieare swe 13.50@14.50 13. 14.50 
WE aed hWRe ks okinng be Noveiesunaure TERN ce raicv ees 12.00@13.50 12.00@13.00 
STEERS (700 Ibs. up): 
GI a iecnidenek (abieis care ci pees eedes 12.50@14.00 12.50@13.50 13. 14.00 13. 14.00 
pa ulead dish cakes Ciena s 4:0 i 4h ace 11.50@12.50 11.50@12.50 12. 13.50 12. 13.00 
STEERS (500 lbs. up): 
MONEE oct evevcccceotrcrepaeadvcens 10.50@11.50 10.50@11.50 10. 13.00 10. 11.50 
wo- Geahasnec’ pecomipe Meee teed .50@10.50 9.50@10.50 10.00@11.50 9.00@10.50 
MRA a S/in cingiasgingt c's emawh oo ee< aor owe 10.00@11.00 9. 10.00 9. 10.50 10.00@10.50 
PE oc aapiakomasagwmaewecee eed Ht ets 9.00@ 9.50 8.50@ 9.50 9.50@10.00 
WIE ooo. 90 a chives vice awa seals wEmoae 8.50@ 9.50 8.50@ 9.00 7. 8.50 8.50@ 9.50 
Veal and Calf Carcasses 
VEAL (2): 
NEG Sisk. d oes SWabnkh WAMAN © bc dace 14.00@15.00 15.00@17.00 16.00@18.00 14 15.00 
aL abaede cedals Seaemaua eho eensew ee 13. 14.00 13. 15.00 13.00@16.00 12 14.00 
PEE Gases rcasetmiadewescasehades 11.00@13.00 11.00@13.00 10.00@13.00 10 12.00 
EER ORS ee eer 9.50@11.00 9.00@11.00 9. 11.00 8.00@10.00 
CALF (2) (3): 
CE centages iuedls eegend 64d ceaneus SOO vk otere ews oa kiedensthin hs obebakas aes 
GE Nags botcc vee eueecessecescesseeves 11. 12.50 11. ee geespecndau s Saegekncuae 
EE is Oy cade ccdecnn gape coccnesses 10. 11.50 De i. em ale PU bse oe le ewe wee 
COMMMIOM 2. ccccccccccccccccccocccsese 9.50@10.50 8. ee... Swennesean tc... ceeenevene 
Fresh Lamb and Mutton: 
SPRING LAMB: 
Ce errr rer terrier re 21.00@24.00 18.00@20.00 21.00@24.00 20. 22.00 
WAOGIUEE ccwcccevccacccccesccccscesdes 17.00@21.00 15.00@18.00 17.00@21.00 17. 20.00 
DE chee daca Suicee scquwacns Reiseang 13:00@17.00 13.00@15.00 16.00@17.00 14. 16.00 
LAMB (38 lbs. down): : 
COR. cpcciaddvenys vinceseicunaecegen’ 19.00@21.00 rat ATR 19.00@20.00 19 20.00 
Ml Ghana duéveene te ve ec teas seavhecuuus 16.00@19.00 17.00@18.00 17.00@19.00 18. 19.00 
BAGG. oc cccvccsoenccovenucconcocesce 12.00@16.00 15.00@17.00 15. 18.00 16. 18.00 
COI ho cae ieieMecccasvdtccveassee 10.00@12.00 12.00@14.00 12. 15.00 14. 16.00 
LAMB (39-45 Ibs.) 
MND nt beadvaccdabospeosisaeevessee 18.00@20.00 17.00@18.00 19.00@20.00 19. 20.00 
PITTLT TTL T Terr UL 16. 18.00 16.00@17.00 17.00@19.00 18. 19.00 
PRE -ccedadiewasiceces vesensodvedaase 12.00@16.00 14. 16.00 15.00@18.06 16. 18.00 
ND i ce ddwedecncesccseoeceannede® 10.00@12.00 sw ws we eee 11. 15.00 14.00@16.00 
LAMB (46-55 Ibs.) : 
EOD viccccesccvecvccesseveecesvesns 17.00@19.00 16. 17.00 18.00@19.00 aes ty 
waiecatataseid eC cseteenea'e ceases 16.00@17.00 15.00@16.00 16.00@19.00 17. 18.00 
MUTTON (Ewe) 70 lbs. down: 
epee wrke hee deebnss Swesceweéu 9. 10.00 9.00@10.00 7.00@10.00 7.00@ 8.00 
MOM .o vcdeccdosvoseundsccevese sees 8.00@ 9.00 7.00@ 9.00 6 8.00 6. 7.00 
MN. cevcwcccsccocecucesoowocsseus 7.00@ 8.00 6.00@ 7.00 5.00@ 7.00 5. 6.00 
wy ong Cuts: 
WE Bs Ga occ oes sees tceddcccucsew 17.00@19.00 18.00@19.00 18.00@20.00 17.00@19.00 
en ee PPPOE TUTE Cr ere 17. 18.00 18.00@19.00 16.50@18.50 17.00@18.00 
FS Bi hic dis cn sie pace yes doe meue 16.00@17.00 16.50@17.50 15.50@16.50 16.00@17.00 
MR En ac pu ct'ce veh ene seer aac 15.00@15.50 15.50@16.50 14.00@16.00 15.00@16.50 
SHOULDERS, N. Y. Style, Skinned: 
TN MOE wine veo ocigide ce atnci.ens& 1O0.00@IL.00 ccc vcecen 11.00@13.00 11.00@12.00 
PICNICS: 
Ln Rs Agee ” hehe bl deborah oe 3 20.50@I0.50 keke cence 10.00@11.00 
BU , Boston Style: 
‘4-8 Ibs. av... 6 LGnee etic ecinenelnwesey 12.00@ 15.00. cccisivvce 12.00@14.00 12.00@14.00 
SPARE RIBS: 
MEE EE Fv occu ceessdueussueeee ee COOGUE Oia ee ee te 6 ee 
TRIMMINGS: 
Peckisaveneceavewveweunureess 6.50@ 7.00 iiha chokes Stacuguwne Sectecvees 
TRE vvcceccerccascscescacvevcecdeses SECOUIRGD Oo cakabicss. (o Cavhewwuaver ecmeeeres 
(1) Choice grade heifer yearling beef, 450 pounds down. Chicago, $12. 14.00; New York, 
$12.00@14.00. (2) Includes ‘‘skins on’? at New York and Chicago. (3) Includes sides at Boston 


and Philadelphia. 


{ 
: 
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New York Section 


NEW YORK NEWS NOTES. 
President Samuel Slotkin, Hygrade 
Food Products Corporation, New York, 
spent most of last week in Chicago. 


Walter Clegg, beef and beef cutting 
department, Swift & Company, Chi- 
cago, visited New York for a few days 
during the week. 


Donald Mackenzie, general superins 
tendent’s department, Swift & Com- 
pany, Chicago, visited the Jersey City 
plant during the past week. 


Chicago visitors to Armour and Com- 
pany, New York, during the past week 
included Paul L. Bates, produce de- 
partment, and E. C. Butts, refinery de- 
partment. 


Misses Jean Fink, Lillian Brown, 
Anne Monahan and Helen MacCracken, 
of the Otto Stahl branch of Stahl- 
Meyer, Inc., spent a recent week-end at 
Washington, D. C 


Vice President J. D. Cooney, head of 
the legal department, and Ernest 
Kissling, head of the lard and com- 
pound department, Wilson & Co., Chi- 
cago, spent several days in New York 
during the past week. 


Meat and fish seized and destroyed 
in the City of New York by the health 
department during the week ended May 
9, 1931, were as follows: Meat—Man- 
hattan, 1,646 lbs. Fish—Brooklyn, 2 
Ibs.; Manhattan, 15 lbs. Total, 17 Ibs. 


President Frank M. Firor, Adolf 
Gobel, Inc., returned to his home in 
New York last Wednesday, after hav- 
ing been confined in the Charles Gate 
Hospital, Cambridge, Mass., where he 
underwent an appendix operation re- 
cently. His many friends in the indus- 


try, as well as all of the employees of- 


Adolf Gobel, Inc., are gratified to learn 
of his speedy recovery. 
Se 


ARMOUR HEAD TALKS 
MARKETING. 

Ultimate prosperity lies in stability 
of prices rather than in level of prices, 
T. G. Lee, president of Armour and 
Company, said in a recent radio ad- 
dress on marketing the nation’s larg- 
est crop. 

“An even distribution of products is 
the keystone of prosperity, and even 
distribution can be achieved only 
through adequate and efficient mar- 
keting,” he said. 

Speaking of the movement of live- 
stock and meat, Mr. Lee said that this 
great crop is marketed with such cer- 


tainty and despatch that there are never 
unsalable surpluses or periods when 
fresh meat can not be obtained. 
Producers of livestock and consumers 
of meat buy and sell in closer con- 
formity to the law of supply and de- 
mand than do producers and consumers 
of any other ey product. If 
farms and factories could all keep their 
outputs moving into consumption as 


steadily as meat is moved, there could 
be no serious depressions. 

_ Commenting on the slight reduction 
in meat consumption which took place 
in 1930, Mr. Lee said this does not 
mean that the public taste for meat is 
diminishing. It indicates only that the 
supplies of livestock last year were 
slightly under those of the previous 
year. 

“Consumption figures are merely re- 
flections of production, and consumer 
demand can be determined only by con- 
sidering both the volume of meat con- 
sumed and the prices at which it is 
moved.” 


Faith that the packers and retailers 
will do their respective parts in keep- 
ing the meat stream flowing was ex- 
pressed by Mr. Lee. 

“If among all of us we can continue 
to move the nation’s largest crop on 
a daily cash basis with an immediate 
outlet for all products and a ready sup- 
ply for all demands,” he said, “we will 
be doing our full share in bringing this 
great country of ours back to a firm 
foundation of stability for investments 
and full employment for workers. 

“It is my belief that we can, through 
successful marketing, control in a great 
degree our own prosperity.” 


NEW YORK MEAT SUPPLIES. 

Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under federal in- 
spection at New York for week ended 
May 9, 1931, with comparisons: 


Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
West. drsd. meats: May 9. week. 1930. 
Steers, carcasses. . 9,347 7,962 7,880 
Cows, carcasses... 998 845, 745 
Bulls, carcasses. . 205 223 272 
Veals, carcasses.. 12,241 12,320 14,348 
Lambs, carcasses.. 30,557 28,812 26,400 
Mutton, carcasses. 5,718 4,230 748 
Beef cuts, Ibs..... 504,055 326,150 296.138 
Se ee 1,866,351 2,410,065 1,739,411 
Local slaughters: 
SEED -cccksacsdas 9,124 9,294 7,978 
MED: soxeetsenes 17,480 18,560 15.378 
BEB cccccceveses 42,380 47,3438 38,456 
ED. cccscosencs 65,485 71,580 67,064 
oo oo 


PHILADELPHIA MEAT SUPPLIES. 

Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under city and fed- 
eral inspection at Philadelphia for the 
week ended May 9, 1931: 


Week Cor. 
ended Prey. week, 
West. drsd. meats: May 9. week. 1930. 
Steers, carcasses ...... 3,258 3,160 2.605 
Cows, carcasses ...... 808 7 
Bulls, carcasses ...... 425 294 395 


Veals, carcasses ...... 


9 
Lambs, carcasses ..... 15,783 13,069 12,246 
Mutton, carcasses .... 2,173 2,023 624 
a et ae 582,604 493,632 403.996 


Local slaughters: 
SED inch asaveeceeuse 1.501 1,737 1,335 
SNE. Scc c kod ss-0000s 60 3,099 3,602 2,590 
te  Salsughatsnss sake 15,002 17,232 15,281 
eee 5,555 6,156 6,808 
a od 


BOSTON MEAT SUPPLIES. 
Receipts of Western dressed meats 
at Boston for the week ended May 9, 
1931, with comparisons: 


Week Cor. 

ended Prev. week, 

West. drsd. meats: May 9. week. 1930. 
Steers, carcasses ...... 2,711 2,884 2,428 
Cows, carcasses ...... 1,493 1,720 1,714 
Bulls, carcasses ...... 60 50 74 
Veals, carcasses ...... 1,927 1,542 1,991 
Lambs, carcasses ..... 24,355 20,285 21,892 


Mutton, carcasses ..... 1,777 1,478 530 
TE, TD. cc ccccsseces ,835 443,103 529,760 
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AMONG RETAIL MEAT DEALERS, 
At the meeting of the Eastern Dig. 
trict Branch on Tuesday evening of this 
week a certain sum was appropriated 
for an advertising campaign. This is 
to popularize the emblem of the aggo. 
ciation and all it stands for as far as 
the National Retail Meat Dealers aye 
concerned. A. Hickman has been el; 
a delegate to replace Fred Rath, who 
had to withdraw. Mr. Rath has under. 
gone a serious operation and will 
be able to make the trip to Buffalo. 4 
new member, John Meier, was added 
to the roll. Several resolutions to be 
ni ge up at the convention were pro. 
posed. 


There will be an open meeting of 
Bronx Branch at Ebling’s Casing 
May 20. This is in connection with the 
membership drive being held by the 
Branch. 


Ethel Hembdt, the second daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Hembdt of 
Washington Heights, had a birthday 


on May 5. 
a 


FIVE-DAY WEEK AT ST. PAUL. 


The St. Paul plant of Armour and 
Company will be placed on a 
week on May 18, it has been Peds 
The St. Joseph, Mo., and Kansas 
plants of the company are now operat- 
ing undér this schedule. 

It is planned that the St. Paul 
will close on Saturdays and 
Under the five-day working week, as 
practiced in the plants of this company, 
total output, total weekly working 
hours and the income of the workers 
are not affected. The purpose of the 
five-day week is to coordinate worki 
and leisure hours in all departments 
the plant and increase the general over- 
all efficiency of the business. 


a 


FROM FLORIDA TO KANSAS. 

W. P. Priel, manager for the H 
Foods Products Corporation at Miami, 
Fla., has been named acting manager 
of the company’s plant at Topeka, 
Kans., to succeed H. W. Jameson, 


resigned. 
eS 


PRODUCE IN COLD STORAGE. 


Cold storage holdings of butter, 
cheese and eggs on May 1, 1931, with 
comparisons, as reported by the U. § 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics: 


May1, May 1, 5-yr. a, 
1931. 1930. 1 


Mibs. Mibs. M 

Butter, creamery ........ 16,855 22,957 10,08 
Cheese, American ....... 40,643 39,324 35,92 
Cheese, Swiss .......... 6,169 6,324 528 
Cheese, brick and 

7 OS eee 465 1,086 Lm 
Cheese, Limburger ...... 278 638 oi 
Cheese, all other ........ 5,610 5,653 518 
WE ND oo sss nancies 5,174 5,766 4,00 
Mee, GRIM a cikccccc sees 91,574 76,664 51,08 

a os 


FROZEN POULTRY IN STORAGE 
Cold storage holdings of frozen po 
try on May 1, 1931, with com 
are reported as follows by the U. & 
Bureau of Agricultural Economies: 


May 1, May 1, 53t-a 
1931. 1930. 1 
Mibs. M Ibs. ‘ 
DE -csbun se ebeawanae 6,253 11,329 
NE ed cane 4,225 6,171 
NS Oe ae 12,429 20,761 
EES: sbictbcesseirebibes 8.576 9,816 
SE areas es cu ae 10,400 
Miscellaneous ........... 9,565 18,943 
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Topeka, 
‘ameson, 
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‘Packers’ STOCKINETTE Hines” 
Our Stockinettes Cover 75% of the Live Stock Slaughtered 
This Unequalled Production Enables Us to Give 
Packers the Best 
“SERVICE” “QUALITY” “PRICES” 
A Trial Order Will Convince You 

Write today for Samples and Quotations 

Inquiries for Quotations and Samples should be addressed to 
KANSAS CITY KNITTING CORP. |} VALATIE MILLS CORP. 

pene on 























North Kansas City, Mo. Valatie, N. Y. 
Ham We Are the Pioneers and Largest Producers of Stockinette Fabrics 
aa A PE wae 
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QUALIT Y— Our Best 
Salesman! 


The Man Whe Knows Jn looking over the rec- 
ords of our individual 
salesmen, we found that 
QUALITY led all the 
others. It seems as though 
our customers like to do 
business with this “go- 
getter” because he, in turn, 
helps their own business 
so much. QUALITY will 
help you increase YOUR 
business if you will give 
The Man You Know him a chance. 


NEVERFAIL (reg. U. S. Can. & German 
Pat. Off.), the Perfect Cure for Sausage 
meat, ham and bacon will eliminate your 
curing troubles. For perfect color in your 
products—a vivid, lively, appetizing color 
and a favor that cannot be equaled—use 
NEVERFAIL. 


Makers of the genuine H. J. Mayer Special Frank- 
i] 


Heavy - Baie | 
Drums | 


Designed and con- 
structed to meet pack- 
inghouse __ require- 
ments. 
Write for Circulars 
Dubuque Steel 
Products Co. 


Sheet Metal Dept., 
Kretschmer Mfg. Co. 

















Dubuque, Iowa 


BEMIS BAGS 


IDENTITY Preserved 


When you ship pork sausage and bologna 
already wrapped in Bemis Covers, printed 
with your trademark or label, the iden- 
tity of your brand is preserved as well as 
the meat’s cleanliness and flavor. Write 
for samples and prices. 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


Specialty Dept.: 420 Poplar St., St. Louis, Mo. 
LR 602 











» Bologna, Pork Sausage (with and without sage), 
Braunschweiger Liver, Summer (Mettwurst), Chili 
Con Carne, Rouladen Delicatessen and Wonder Pork 

Sausage Seasonings 


H. J. MAYER & SONS CO. 
6819-27 S. Ashland Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Canadian Plant, Windsor, Ont. 























The Stockinet Smoking Process 


U. 8. Letters Patent No. 1,122,715 
Saves Labor, Trimmings, Shrinkage 
Smoke Your Meats in Stockinets and Get Uniformity, 
Sanitation, SQUARE Butts and Appearance 


To get large sales, your Mr. Quality should have the assistance 
of Mr. Stockinet appearance 


Numerous Packers Throughout the Country Are 
Why Not You? 


For Further Particulars Write or Phone 
THOMAS F. KEELEY, Licensor, 516 E. 28th St., Chicago. 








Phone Calumet 0349 
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NEW YORK MARKET PRICES 


LIVE CATTLE. 


Steers, medium 
‘ows, common to medium 
Bulls, cutter, medium 


LIVE CALVES. 
Vealers, good to choice 
Vealers, medium 
LIVE SHEEP AND LAMBS. 
.$11.75@ 13.00 


10.75@ 11.75 
6.00@ 7.00 


$ 8.00@ 


Lambs, spring, good to choice....... 
Lambs, spring, medium 
Lambs, common 


LIVE HOGS. 


Hogs, 160-220 Ibs 
Hogs, 235 Ibs.. 
Hogs, 420 Ibs 


DRESSED HOGS. 


Hogs heavy 
Hogs, 180 Ibs 
Pigs, 80 lbs.. 
Pigs, 80-140 Ibs 


DRESSED BEEF. 
CITY DRESSED. 


native heavy 
native light 
common to fair 


WESTEEN DRESSED BEEF. 


Choice, 
Choice, 
Native, 


Good to choice heifers 
Good to choice cows. 


Fresh bologna bulls 


SSaRIBsss : 


tote 


No. 3 chucks 

Bolognas 

Rolls, reg., U@S lbs. avg 
Rolls, reg., 4@6 lbs. avg 
Tenderloins, ye ae 60 
Tenderloins, 6 lbs. avg. 

Shoulder clods ........ de scececescccces 10 


DRESSED VEAL. 


@ 
@ 
@ 
@ 


oonhk 





@16 
@13 
@l2 


DRESSED SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


Spring lamb, good to choice @23 


Lambs, choice 
mbs, 
Sheep, 


FRESH PORK CUTS. 


Pork loins, fresh, Western, ess Ibs. .18 
Pork tenderloins, fresh. . meee 


Shoulders, city, 10@12 lbs. avg. 
Shoulders, Western, 10@12 Ibs.. 
Butts, eer gg Western . 
Butts, regular, Western 
Hams, Western, fresh. 1 10@12 Ibs. av. 
5 36 

Picnic sade Western, fresh, 6@8 bbls. 

avera; 10 
Pork 


i egunaed MEATS. 


Hams, 10 Ibs. 


ms, 
Hams, 
Picn: 





FANCY MEATS. 


Fresh steer tongues, papetenes- 
Fresh steer tongues, c. 
Sweetbreads, beef . 
Sweetbreads, veal 


Leef hanging tender: 
Lamb fries 


Shop fat 
Breast fat 
Edible suet 
md. suet 
GREEN CALFSKINS. 


a 94-12% 4 -14 14-18 18 up 


ed x 2.90 
d ood 


Prime No. 1 veals. 
Prime No. 2 veals. 0 1.55 
Buttermilk No. 1... 8 1.40 
Buttermilk No. 2... 6 1.15 
Branded Gruby -70 
Number 3 


1.15 
-95 


Creamery, extra (92 score) 

Creamery, firsts (88 to 89 score) a Gos 
Creamery, seconds (84 to 87 score)..... 20%@21 
Creamery, lower grades 19 @20 


EGGS. 
(Mixed colors.) 


Extra, 
Extra, 
Firsts 

Checks 


LIVE POULTRY. 


colored, fancy via express....... 23 
Leghorns, fancy, via express.... 


DRESSED POULTRY. 
FRESH KILLED. 


Fowls—fresh—dry ye ogy to box—fair to peat 
Western, 60 to 65 1 to dozen, lb...21 @23 
Western, 48 to 54 ibe, to dozen, Ib...21 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs. to dozen, Ib. ..19 
Western, 36 to 42 lbs. to dozen, Ib...18 
Western, 30 to 35 lbs. to dozen, lb...17 


Fowls—fresh—dry pkd.—12 
Western, 60 to 65 Ibs. to 
Western, 48 to 54 Ibs. to 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs. to 
Western, 36 to 42 Ibs. to dozen, lb... 
Western, 30 to 35 Ibs. to dozen, Ib.. 


Chickens, fresh, 12 to box, good to prime: 
Broilers, 1 to 2 5 


Fowls, 
Fowls, 


to box—prime 
dozen, lb... 
dozen, Ib... 
dozen, Ib... 


Ducks— 
~ Long Island 


Squabs— 


White, ungraded, per lb @40 
Turkeys, frozen—dry pkd.: 

Young toms, choice @39 
Young hens, choice @38 
Fowls, frozen—dry, pkd.—12 to box—prime to tcy.: 
Western, 60 to 65 Ibs., per lb 
Western, 48 to 54 Ibs., per lb 
Western, 43 to 47 Ibs., per Ib 


rd 
BUTTER AT FOUR MARKETS. 


Wholesale prices of 92 score butter at Chicago, 
New York, Boston and Philadelphia, week ended 
May 7, 19381: 

May 1 2 4 5 6 
Chicago . +23 23 22% 22% a 
| ee oe 2414 ati 24 
Boston ...25 25 24% ay 
Phila. ° 25% 25% 25% 25 

Wholesale prices carlots—fresh centralized 
ter—90 score at Chicago. 

23 22% 21% 

Receipts of butter by cities (tubs): 

Wk. to Prev. Last —Since Jan. 1.— 

May 7. week. year. 1931. 1930. 

45,884 43,557 46,402 1,053,837 1,063,364 
- 65,965 65,004 62,745 1,304,263 1,248,686 
- 21,006 18,076 20,800 338,109 318,375 
15,384 20,884 15,848 431,676 381,538 


Total 148,239 147,521 145,795 3,127,885 3,011,963 
Cold storage movement (lbs.): 


but- 


22% 22% 21% 


Chicago. 
MW... 


Boston 
Phila. .. 


Same 
week-day 
last year. 
3, 714,180 


i 260, 816 
1,182,072 


10,483,097 


On hand 
May 8. 
2,558,669 
2 pat 457 

139 
1, ry 316 


7,305,581 


In Out 
May 7. May7 
86,877 7,179 
47,801 

6,044 
9,420 
70,444 


Chicago . 


. -114,626 


May 16, 19 


FERTILIZER MATERIALS. 
BASIS NEW YORK DELIVERY. 
Ammoniates. 


Ammonium sulphate, bulk. per ton 
ex vessel Atlantic and Gulf ports. . 
Ammonium sulphate, double bags, 
00 Ib. f.a.s. New York 


nia, 
Fish pscrap, aeaiaieaea: 6% ammonia, 
Del’d Balt. a Norfolk. 3.50 & 
soar Nitrate ‘in bags, 100 lbs. spot. @ 2 
Tankage. ground, 10% ammonia. 
15% B. PP... balk. oles uaseeaee 2.10 4&1) 
Tankage, unground, 9@10% ammo...2.00& 


Phosphates. 


Foreign, bone meal, steamed, 3 and 
530 bags, per ton, C.i.f..........06. 
Bone meal, —— 4% and 50 


Acid “phosphate, buik, f.o.b. Balti- 
more, per ton, 16% flat 


Potash. 


Manure salt, 20% = Bas ton.. 
Kalnit, 14% bulk, 

Muriate in bags, Bong 80%, per ton. 
Sulphate in bags, basis 90%, per ton 


Beef. 
Cracklings, 50% unground 
Cracklings, 60% unground 


BONES, HOOFS AND HORNS, 


Round shin panes avg. 48 od oe rye be 
per 100 

Fiat shin 

per 100 pieces.............0. acess 
Black or oleinea hoofs, per ton 
White hoofs, per ton 
s bones, avg. 85 to - Ibs., ‘per 
Horns, ge 00 BURNER. ic ssnsteee 


— 3 
BUTTER PRODUCTION LAR GE 
The estimated production of ¢ 
ery butter during March, 188) | 
122,953,500 lbs. compared with 1¢ 
900 Ibs. in February and 113,575,001 
in March, 1930, an increase of © 
per cent over February and 8.25 
cent over March a year ago. The? 
duction for the first quarter of 1 
is estimated at 340,988,300 Ibs, 
pared with 318,878, 000 Ibs. in the ; 
period a year ago, an increase of 


per cent. 
——~fo- 


Watch the Wanted page for b 
in equipment. 


Lincoln Farms Pro 


Corporal 
Collectors and Renderers of 


Bones FAT si 


Manufacturer of —a F 


Office: 407 E. 
NEW YORK. CITY 


Phone: Caledonia 0114-01 
Factory: Fisk St., Jersey City, N 


Emil Kohn, h 
Calfskin t 


Specialists in Fa of q 

consignment. Results talk! 

mation gladly furnished. 
Office and Waréhouse 
407 East 31st St., 


NEW Y' N. Y. 
Caledonia 0113-0114 


75.0 
































